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CORRESPONDENCE. © 


Coney Island Music. = 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. | 
Monpay, June 28, 1880. 








T last, after many evanescent resolves, I have 
made my first trip this year to Coney Island. 
No one will deny that the weather has been hot enough 
to force “‘city worms” to seek the cool breezes which 
can only be found and enjoyed on the sea beach. 
Traveling by boat is very pleasant and exhilarating, 
but—it has its drawbacks, which are not few. I sat 
near a small group of persons, evidently a mixed group 
—part metropolitan birds, part country jakes. One 
of the metropolitan birds (of the male species) con- 
stituted himself general lecturer for the company with 
which he was making the trip. This “explainer” of 
objects and sights kept his throat well in order, doubt- 
less laboring under the idea that a tongue which rests 
rusts and becomes valueless. I would have assented 
to this proposition the day before, but now silence is 
eloquence. 

Arrived at the iron pier I made directly for a seat 
within good hearing distance of the Seventh Regiment 
Band, conducted by C. W. Wernig. The afternoon 
programme was as follows: 


Part I. 
5. BERR, SINE 656 oh cndccticeéscecte cd Hasselmann 
2. CMOrtee, “SAGUNIEUS” do dda Sic cc ccc scccesies Keler-Bela 
SR LA Pr Waldteufel 
4. Selection, from the opera ‘‘L’Oeil Cr ve"..,...... Herve 
Ss GE IN a o.ae 0 e000'040 ov envesicenmeds Bornschein 
Part II. 
G:. Coperiinne, “1e FOUR RE ooo ois cicscdinie ce sisccccceees Adam 
7. Ee I RO 6. 5 5 009 s'4o side ene cueeshcumens Abt 
8. Pastorale, from the opera *‘Le Prophéte”......Meyerbeer 
Q;. VERMIN dF n'o:5 00s 05:45 vaneaedileadeawe Strauss 
10, Medley of Popular Airs.............. heneeuees Wiegand 


Several of these numbers were played with taste and 
expression. Occasionally the forte passages were 
rather harsh and compelled one involuntarily to place 
his hands over his auricular appendages. If the 
hearer had removed to a distance where these passages 
would have fallen pleasantly upon the ear, the softer 
phases could not have been distinguished. Thus the 
better of the two evils had to be chosen. I chose it 
and bore the trifling discomfort with fortitude and be- 
coming dignity. 

At the conclusion of this programme dinner was in 
order. The waiter with whose attentions I was hon- 
ored must have had a natural taste for music. 

He spoke with a soft musical voice and melodious 
accent; listened to the orders given to him with that 
look of importance which only a lofty critic can assume 
when a Beethoven symphony is being performed; gazed 
with a wonderful knowing air upon the instruments 
which had been left by the musicians on the platform 
erected for their use, and jingled glasses, plates, &c., 
as if to try the quality and determine the pitch of the 
tones they severally emitted. I, a musical critic to a 
certain degree, began to grow uneasy and to feel that 
Iwas a very “small potato” in matters musical com- 
pared with the connoisseur before me. I left the table 
somewhat abashed at my seeming inferiority to so 
stylish and appreciative a musical waiter, deciding 
henceforth, however, to assume the mien of one whose 
vast learning was fast hurrying him to an early grave. 
(Entre nous.—I intend shortly to ask my intimate 


friends whether they perceive any change in my man- 
ner and bearing!) 

The evening programme played on the iron pier con- 
sisted of three parts, neither of which I heard, as I 
wished to be present at Brighton Beach in the even- 
ing. As a sample, however, of the usual night pro- 
gramme played there by the Seventh Regiment Band, 
I append it in full, viz.: 


Part I. 
Bu. Meee, Cees 8 E.G POG TIOE  5 5 ccc ccccicsecccccee Lecocq 
BOI FOIE 8 oi bic i Ree Hen cewees. cdesVed Bach 
iy WE ii o's < asta tied s cemess cadpedcanee Strauss 
4. Hungarian Dance, ‘* Czardas”.... ......... Hasselmann 
Part II. 
5. Grand Selection, ‘‘ The Chimes of Normandy”. Planquette 
eee Og ge ee ee ee OTe eee Arditi 
7. Song, ‘‘Our Park in Moonlight Beaming”. ...... Wallace 
S; Galop Behiante, “AGGIE. occrcicccccseccesecs Wiegand 
Part III. 
9. Selection from ‘‘ The Pirates of Penzance”...... Suilivan 
- Waltz, ** Hydropathen”. .....-...+00eeeecee eee es Gung’! 
I. Mazurka, STII Guede a sdhe-« bn. c0gs-s 40n.care Strauss 
"4 Ses“ Ue BUNs PROUD o Fo cnc ccccnccccercees Muller 


The music at Brighton Beach Hotel commences at 
8 o'clock. The band of about fifty is under the direc- 
tion of Ad. Neuendorff. The chief musical attraction 
is Signor Liberati, the cornet virtuoso. Last year Mr. 
Neuendorff had a regular string orchestra, which, how- 
ever proved partly a failure. This season the band is 
composed of brass and wood instruments only—an 
undoubted improvement. 

Included in the afternoon’s programme were the fol- 
lowing works which, of course, I did not hear: Wagner's 
Grand March from “Rienzi,” third finale from Weber's 
“Der Freischutz,” and Rossini’s overture to ‘‘ Semir- 
amide.” Signor Liberati played “ Polka de Concert,” 
No. 1, Liberati, and Hartmann’s grand fantaisie, 
** Alexis.” The piano used at these concerts, when 
one is necessary, is the Weber. 

The evening programme I herewith present: 


Part I. 
1, Overture, ‘* Light Cavalry ".....cccccccscccceces Suppe 
Re i ee 
3. Aria for Clarionet, from *‘ Torquato Tasso”’.... Donizetti 
C. Kegel. 
4. Cornet Solo, ‘‘ The Battle Cry of Freedom”... ..Liberati 
Signor Liberati. 
Intermission of 20 minutes. 
Part II. 
i Cvithine Ga Camcetts cs 5 aida in ce wlaveditcccsds Conradi 
6. Hungarian Dances (by request)............+.+5- Brahms 
|, Clee, © FOG: TARO 6 6a ccwpeseeecscescennccesagi Carl 
G. Conmet Bala, “1 Tieeee OF: Fe es... cs ecwccccccnet Abt 
Signor Liberati. 
ae Sed err errr terres Suppe 


Suppe’s overture, the opening number, is not a very 
interesting work, and produced a rather dull effect, 
quite opposite to what the title-would lead one to ex- 
pect. The band is an immensely effective one. A 
fine passage, in the minor mode, was well brought out 
by the clarionets. 

Strauss’ “Cagliostro Waltz” did not please me. 
The interpretation lacked grace and that certain swing 
which gives to the waltz most of its charm. 

An aria for clarionet, from Donizetti’s “ Torquato 
Tasso,” played by C. Kegel, followed. The music 
seemed to be antiquated, and certainly lacked interest 
for those who were present. The encore with which 
it was honored, however, was the result of the soloist's 
fine playing. Mr. Kegel executes with much facility, 
although he does not blend the different registers of 
his instrument in the most skillful manner. Now and 








|The NvbeyLimyCgp 


then the tone produced was rather tart, but, upon 
Mr. Kegel does 
In response to the encore the 


the whole, it was smooth and pure. 
not lack expression. 
same selection was repeated 

When Signor Liberati appeared the crowd com- 
posed itself to listen. ‘“* The Battle Cry of Freedom,” 
a potpourri of his own construction, was the piece 
selected for its delight. He displayed the qualities for 
which he has often been applauded and criticised 
His tone is not always pure and true, and his execu 
tion is sometimes uncertain and ineffective. In one 
of the variations, modeled after one in Levy's “ Carni- 
val de Venice,” in which the lowest and highest notes 
of the instrument follow each other alternately in 
groups of two or three, the lower tones were now and 
then false and the high tones sfrident oftener than 
round and full. Still, Signor Liberati’s general play- 
ing shows the artist, especially when he renders a plain 
melody. 

As to the composition, it is merely a series of varia- 
tions on the theme first given out, the tutti parts be- 
ing made up of snatches of a good number of various 
national patriotic melodies. 

During the intermission of twenty minutes, your 
correspondent took a ride on the Marine Railway to 
Manhattan Beach, in order to hear, if in time, one or 
two works played by Gilmore's Band. Alas! the last 
piece on the programme was just being performed as 
I reached there, the new national anthem by Gil- 
more himself, ‘‘Columbia.””. Thus I will have to 
speak of the music at that place in my next communi- 
cation. 

Having found out there was an end thereof of all 
things musical for that night at Manhattan Beach, the 


Of course he was enthusiastically encored. 


Marine Railway did me good service again, and | 
arrived in time to hear the second part of Mr. Neuen- 
dorff's programme, of which I need not speak at 
length. 

Suffice it to say, that the 
Brahms, were listened to with much attention and 
In these peculiar rhythms the 


‘““ Hungarian Dances,” by 


were well received. 
band did themselves credit, and, to use a common 
‘covered themselves with glory.” The march 


phrase, * 
from “ Fatinitza” pleased greatly, as well as Signor 
Liberati’s cornet solo, “I Think of Thee.” 


remaining numbers were only ordinarily successful. 


rhe two 


Altogether the music at Brighton Beach must prove 
truly attractive to the regular hotel boarders, also to 
the floating daily tide of pleasure-seekers who flock 
there. 

In order that your readers may compare the pro- 
grammes of the different places your correspondent 
visited on Monday I have thought it well to present 
below the morning and afternoon selections, interpret- 
ed at Manhattan Beach by Gilmore's Band and Levy 


the unrivaled. 


. 


MORNING PROGRAMME 


. Overture, ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor” “a 
2. Allegretto, from 8th ~teptalatieht and Allegro 
from oth Symphony. . 


Nix olai 


— 


Heethoven 


3. Valse de Concert, “Invitation ala Danse” Weber 
4. Cornet Solo, Aria from “* Don Carlos”... Verdi 
]. Levy. 

5. Reminiscences de L’Opera........ es Balfe 


6. Solo for Euphonium-Trombone. . Raffayolo 


Signor Raffayolo. 


7. Paraphrase, ‘‘Maryland”........... Heinemann 
8. Cornet Solo, ‘‘ Whirlwind Polka’.. 00 ocean 
J. Levy. 


9. Galop, ‘* Harum Scarum”.......... ..Cassidy 
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EVENING PROGRAMME, COMMENCING AT 7:30 O'CLOCK. 


1. Overture, ** Allesandra Stradella”......... «eee eee F lotow 
2. Piccolo Svlo, Variations on **‘ Thou art so near 


and yet so far.” 
Signor De Carlo. 
3. Grand Selection, ** Rienzi”..............00. +++ Wagner 
4. Cornet Solo, Canzonetta, from *‘ Dinorah”.....Meyebeer 


“ 








5. Overture, “ Beautiful “~~ Ot a .. Suppe 
6. Solo for Saxophone, Fantaisie, ‘‘ Norma”.......... Verdi 
Mons. E. A. Lefebre. 
7. Qeadtile, Ee EL + 6.0, 008 64 v0.0 9 046 Offenbach 
8. Cornet Solo, ‘* Blue Bells of Scotland”. ......0s+ ss Levy 
: J. Levy. 
g. Galop Comique, * Southern Eee Cassidy 
10. New National Anthem, ‘‘Columbia”............ Gilmore 
SEASHON. 
Music on the Pacific Coast. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER.] 
SACRAMENTO, Cal., June 21, 1880. 
HILE the music trades in this section have not 
improved since my last, musical entertainments 
have been numerous. Last week for four evenings 


“The Pirates of Penzance” played here to fair and 
well pleased audiences. The Bric-a-Brac Club, a so- 
ciety for zsthetical culture, comprising most of the 
artistic, musical and literary talent of the city, profes- 
sional and amateur, gave its second annual entertain- 
ment, which was in every way a great success and 
great improvement upon former efforts. ‘The Philhar- 
monic Society, which for some time past has been 
languishing for want of a competent conductor, re- 
joices now in the possession of a new one, Otto Fleiss- 
ner, of Cincinnati, said to have studied in Leipsic, 
who conducted last week, for the first time, to the 
satisfaction and pleasure of the society. 

The San Francisco Post of to-day says that Henry 
Heyman and Mrs. Marriner-Campbell are doing ex- 
cellent business with their concert company up north. 
The Portland papers are fairly wild over Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s singing and Miss Rightmire’s voice, while Edgar 
Coursen, Senor Espinosa and Mr. Heyman are equally 
received, ‘There is a split in the Bandmann 
and the defection reported of Kate Chester 
Zant pis. ‘‘ The Pirates” are making a 
successful cruise in the interior. ‘They bombard Carson 


A. H. 


well 
troupe, 


” 


and others. 


City to-night. uy 


The Eisteddvod « at Scranton. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. ] 
SCRANTON, Pa., June 28, 1880. 
HE Welsh National Eisteddvod, under the auspices 
of the Welsh Philosophical Society, held its ses- 
sions in this city June 23 and 24, and proved in 
every particular, the grandest success of any event of 
the kind in the history of musical affairs in this part 
of the State, and compares favorably with similar fes- 
tivals in any part of the country. I feel, at the very 
start, like paying a high compliment to those having 
the matter in charge, for the arrangements were most 
complete, and were carried out perfectly in every detail. 
This indeed seems to be characteristic of the Welsh 
people, and it was surely exemplified on this occasion. 
The attendance throughout was very large, averaging 
between three and four thousand at each session. The 
interest manifested was such, that from the opening to 
the close of the Eisteddvod all listened eagerly and 
gained from the 
musical and literary, all of which were given in a man- 
satisfaction, and 


instruction various competitions, 
ner which produced the 
showed the most careful preparation on the part of the 
In regard to the adjudications I must 


greatest 


participants. 
say that I have never yet attended a festival where so 
much dissatisfaction was expressed, and in most cases 
it was just that complaint should be made, for with 
very few exceptions the adjudicators’ decisions were 
criticised severely. While I would give the gentlemen 
acted in this capacity due credit for their un- 
doubted talent, 


regard to their work, as I feel assured I am but doing 


1 
wno 


I cannot but express my opinion in 


my duty in expressing my own opinion as well as that 
of many others. 

The concert given on the evening of the 23d was, 
perhaps, the most interesting feature of the festival, 
and proved a grand success. George Simpson, tenor, 
of New York, made a most favorable impression, and 
won many friends by his rendition of the several pieces 


Jw. 


The concert throughout was duly ap- 


allotted to him. Parson Price, baritone, was also 


well reccived 





preciated by the large audience present. The follow- 
ing is the programme complete : 

Part I. 
1, Welsh Glee, ‘Yr Haf” (The Summer)............. Gwent 


United Choir of Hyde Park. 
2. Solo, ‘‘My Queen”....... bes 
. W. Parson Price. 
3. Solo, ‘‘La Primavera” ee OY Fee oe 
Miss Kate Miles. 
“Comrades in Arms”...............++.+..--Adams 
Continental Glee Ciub. 
5. Rec. and Air, ‘‘In Native Worth,” from ‘‘Creation.” 
George Simpson. 
Gromer ROIS PIOE oo onesies caeses ceccopdee Sloman 
Miss Alma Price. 
7. Piano solo, ‘‘Andante Spinato Polonaise,” op. 22..Chopin 
Carlyle Petersilea, 


...--Blumenthal 
- Torrey 


4. Glee, 


Part II. 

1. Overture from ‘‘Lohengrin”........ is ae Cotas Bauer’s Band 
2. Solo, **Orpheus With His SS SRS Psa Sullivan 
Miss Josie Rogers. 

3. Solo, ‘‘When the tom ere Dudley Buck 

. Parsen Price. 

@ Selection: . io. dobgicceds bch bob St Mendelsshon Glee Club 
5. English ballad, “The Anchor ES ose sesee ve Brahani 
George Simpson. 

6. Solo, ‘‘She Wandered Down the Mountain Side”... ..Clay 
Miss Alma Price. 

7. Piano solo, ‘‘Mendelssohn’s Wedding March”... Arranged 

by Liszt 


Carlyle Petersilea. 
8. Finale chorus, ‘‘Worthy Is The Lamb,” from ‘*Messiah.” 
United Choirs of Hyde Park, with Orchestra Accom- 
paniment. 


The competitions were all closely contested, and al- 
though the adjudications in many cases were not what 
might have been expected, yet those who were defeat- 
ed received their defeat with a degree of intelligence 
and candor which robbed it of all humiliation, and 
many will enter into future competitions and, no 
doubt, receive more encouragement. The following 
is a list of the competitions and the prizes awarded: 
Vocal trio, ‘‘Sleep, Lady, Sleep,” prize, $10, awarded 
to “The Serenaders,” Peter Roberts and party; 
choral competition, ‘‘ Round About the Starry 
Throne,” Handel, four entries, prize, $75, awarded 
to the Taylorville Choir; English speech, “ Character- 
istics of the Welsh People,” three entries, prize, $10, 
awarded to John E. Richards, Hyde Park; Welsh 
recitation, “* Drowning of Pharaoh and his Army,” four 
entries, prize, $10, awarded to Miss Lizzie Harris, 
Hyde Park; tenor solo, “‘Call Forth Thy Powers,” 
two entries, prize, $7, awarded to W. D. Thomas, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; essay, “The Influence of the 
Greatest Scientific Discoveries on Theology,” three 
entries, prize, $40, awarded to Benjamin Thomas, 
Taylorville, Pa; soprano solo, ‘Turn Thee Unto 
Me,” three entries, prize $10, awarded to Miss Josie 
Rogers, Scranton, Pa.; band contest (most interesting 
of all), “ The Heavens are Falling,” four entries, 
prize, $100, awarded to Bauer’s Band of Hyde Park. 
Much dissatisfaction was expressed on this decision. 
Baritone solo, ‘“‘ The Noble Boy of 
Truth,” twelve entries, prize, $10, awarded to Peter 
Roberts, Hyde Park, Pa.; Welsh speech on “ Patriot- 
ism,” prize, $15, three entries, awarded to Isaac 
Benjamin, Hyde Park; male voice glee, ‘‘ The Legend 
of the Rhine,” four entries, prize, $25, awarded to the 
‘*Cambrians” of Wilkes-Barre; English declamation, 
“The Revolutionary Rising,” twenty entries, prize, 
$10, awarded to Miss Lizzie Harris, Hyde Park; 
piano “First Fantasia in C major,” Haydn, 
twelve entries, prize, $25, awarded to Miss Sarah 
Jones, Wilkes-Barre. ‘This award was also considered 

Grand choral competition, ‘‘ Thanks Be to 
and ‘Cum Sancto Spiritu,” four entries, first 
$300, awarded to Hyde Park United Choir; 

prize, $125, awarded to the Wilkes-Barre 
Choir. This last competition created great interest 
and much enthusiasm and proved a fitting finale to 
the grand festival, which will long be remembered in 
the history of musical affairs in this region. 

PoC. wa. 


Second day: 


solo, 


unjust. 
God,” 
prize, 
second 








‘The Queen's Own’’ Band. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER.] 
HamILTon, Canada, June 29, 1880. 

DON'T know, Mr. Editor, whether you, in your 
wanderings over the country, have ever heard the 
band of the Thirteenth Battalion play. If you never 
have, sir, I can assure you you have missed one of the 
greatest treats in the world. There is only one band, I 
think, that can rival ours, and that is Gilmore's, of 
your city. Your Toronto correspondent will probably 
have something to say about this in his next week’s 











letter, for the Toronto people believe that no band can 
come up to the “ Queen’s Own.” 

Nothing is yet decided about the Mechanics’ Hal] 
improvements, If things are not hurried up the next 
season will be here before anything is done. 

The Popular Dime Company’s weekly performance; 
at Dundern Park are drawing well. No nicer place can 
be found to spend am hour or so in, in the warm 
evenings. W.CLN, 





= 


Music and the Trade in Milwaukee. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER.] 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., June 27, 1880, 

| HAVE spent most of the week at Ripon College 

commencement. The school of music is in charge 
of D. F. Stillman, an efficient and energetic teacher 
and conductor. I missed the exhibition, whose pro- 
gramme I append, but hear it was most excellent. 

Part I. 


. Piano Trio, ‘‘Fantaisie eee: 
zetti. Op. 741. E Bice oe bb. dive Ldoe ds vb dele os Czerny 
Misses Fannie Doe, Della Shadick and Helen Bowen. 
2. Vocal Solo, ‘‘Lord, Whom My Heart Holds Dear,” Hiller 
Miss Maud Goodfellow. 





” 


on themes from Doni- 


3. Piano Solo, “Lest: Hepes snse<cseiogsie wis Gottschalk 
Miss Amy Field. 
4. Vocal Solo, **The Palm Trees”... ........ccsescsecs Faure 
William Lacy. 
5. Piano Solo, ‘‘Invitation to the Dance”............. Weber 
Miss Lillian Rounds. 
6. Vocal Solo, ‘‘Sing, Smile, Slumber”.............. Gounod 
Miss Libbie Laning. 
(With Violin Obligato by Arthur G. Marshall.) 
Part II. 
1. Piano Solo, Ballade in A flat. Op. 20........... Reinecke 
Miss Sara G. Calmerton, 
3. Vecal Solo, “The 'Cheeiatenr’ so. sek iscsi cc cccess Sullivan 


Miss Alice Adams. 
(With Accompaniment of Piano and Organ.) 
§. “Vocal Det, SL Weemeue ooo 5, Scie. Sena s sae see ck Hodges 
Misses Cora Corliss and Libbie Laning. 
a. Funeral March from Op. 35... Chopi 
6. Romanze from Concerto, Op. 11 t re 
(Orchestral part upon the Organ 
by Prof. D. F. Stillman.) 
Le. Novellette in F. Op. 21. No. 1, Schumann 
*Miss Minnie E. Hammond. 
‘**Peacefully Slumber”............ Randegger 
Mrs. T. D. Stone. 
(With Violin Obligato by Mr. Marshall.) 
i, in: Cele if ‘Valse Brillante.” Op. 169. No. 2..Raff 
4 EO. “WGN, TO By oss sce ss eaten Liszt 
Miss Alice Judd. 


4. Piano Solo, 


5. Vocal Solo, 





* Miss Hammond completes the course in piano playing 
this term. 


The concert of the Mendelssohn Society I heard, 


and found it in every way creditable. Here is the 
rogramme: 
_ Part I 
PM at TY eee ee eee re. ee Pinsuti 
Mendelssohn Society. 
SRS FT WO GrOnOGtOiOss <5 5nccscccce es citadas Schumann 
Alfred Jones. 
3. Oh, Willie Boy, Come Home.........:.00020s000 Gabriel 


Miss Libbie Laning. 
4. Break, Break on thy Cold Gray Stones, O Sea. 
Mendelssohn Society. 
Og Be Ree eee ee ee Randegger 
Mrs. T. D. Stone. 
(With Violin Obligato by Arthur G. Marshall.) 


. Macfarren 


1. SUIS CEI OUI os obs 5 bs ghee whokcep ec eeseeraae Faure 
Miss Nellie Butterfield. 
5, MRO TOOL o0:6 53504 6 «sie eet Hein s.05y aS5 Mo Hae Soom Hatton 
Mendelssohn Society. 
Parr II. 


‘Trial by Jury.” 
Musical matters here are quiet. ‘The Musical Soci- 
ety gave the following programme at Schlitz’s Park 
last Friday night. I did not hear it. 


r. Qverare—* Bemont’ «6 oe ic eck caeces sees vd Beethoven 
Bach’s Orchestra. 
2. Overture—** Franz Schubert”. ...........: 02.0008 Suppe 
Clauder’s Orchestra, 
3. Reverie—Vieux Temps...... ... Arranged by Chr. Bach 
Bach’s Orchestra. 
i, SS TRE 5 ioc croc oan ce iensG.cect<seeun Veidt 


Male Chorus. 
5. Air and Chorus—from the opera ‘‘ Das Nachtlager in 
MOORE «oxi she kv cke Sheri eee ee ne eee een Kreutzer 
Clauder’s Orchestra. 
6. Air Varie—Solu for Cornet.....ccccccccsecee St. Jacome 
H. N. Hutchins and Bach’s Orchestra. 


7: Baehkelsane—Ne. G5. 6d a aesetcerosstwnade Meyerbeer 
Clauder’s Orchestra 
B,C WE, bccca ccccnars caasaswect Cres. ceee ete — 
Male Chorus. 
g. Overture—‘* Les Dragons de Villars”..... ..... Maillart 
Bach’s Orchestra. 
no. Famtntale——*S Pameigia .<.6.<ociccii ts cdk ideas ce eR Weber 
Clauder’s Orchestra. 
11. Male Chorus. . 
12. Paraphrase on a German Song............-4 A. Schreiner 
Bach's Orchestra. 
13. Combination—March-Medley.... ........++..+- Clauder 


Clauder’s Orchestra. 
Next week we are to have Tony Pastor and ‘* The 
Royal Middy.” 
I have been interviewing the music dealers here on 
the subject of trade. 
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William Rohlfing reports his business good and in- 
creasing, especially in Behning and Knabe pianos. 
His organ trade is dull. 

J. B. Bradford has just figured up his year's busi- 
ness and seems well satisfied. He reports that he has 
sold more Chickering pianos in the last year than he 
ever sold in one year, and more than double the num- 
ber of the previous year. He is selling Dunham pianos 
(square) as fast as he can get them, and Gabler up- 
rights nearly as fast. His organ trade is brisk. 

H. N. Hempsted reports trade good for cheaper 
pianos, but not for Steinway’s. Organ trade improving, 
and large trade in small instruments, &c. 

William M. Daniell reports trade improving, es- 
pecially for first class Decker pianos. 

J. M. Lyon & Co. also make a most favorable report 
in all branches of business. F. 








Commencement in Elmira. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER] 
Evmira, N. Y., June 27, 1880. 
HE only attractions that were offered here during 
the past week were the closing exercises of the 
schools. The High School gave its Honor entertain- 
ment at the Park Church on Monday night, June 21, 
1880. The instrumental music was furnished by Ed. 
Dickinson, the organist of the church. His two selec- 
tions were: |. The Priests’ March, from “ Ithalia,” 
Mendelssohn; 2. ‘*At Evening,” Idyl, by Dudley 
Buck. Both were played in a masterly manner. The 
vocal duet, by Pinsuti, “‘Kind Words,”’ sung by Misses 
Nellie and Laura Smith, received a hearty encore. 
The commencement exercises of this same school 
were held in the First Methodist Church. ‘The musi- 
cal programme was as follows: 


Es CE WEIN Os « dan cad antcccvccaescss -.Wm. Cramer 
2. ‘‘Gloria,” from the ‘‘ Twelfth Mass”.... .e ee -Mozart 
With Organ Accompaniment. 
. ** Wake the Song ”.......ceqccccesssess+eBy the Schuol 
. Organ Solo, Overture to ‘‘ Night in Grenada”... Kreutzer 
Wm. Cramer. 

. ‘Forth to the Battle ”’.............Chorus by the School 
‘*Our Skies Are Bright”.......... = " 

7. ‘‘When My Ship Comes In”...... Fe " 


The choruses were rendered with unusual fire and 
spirit, and showed good training on the part of their 
teacher, Miss H. Munson. 
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an 


The audience showed its appreciation of the over- 
ture by recalling the performer and insisting on an 
encore, to which he responded with variations on the 
“Sweet By and By.” 

The pupils of the “Academy of Our Lady of Angels” 
gave their closing exercises June 24. I annex here- 
with the musical part of the programme: 


«CRN ie whist eka <tewarates ids wh deekoaes Schulhoff 
. Greeting to Spring”..........ese .....Solo and Chorus 
ic GROOT MONE oo osu 0.0.00 6 och 6e4ew anced kdeeiman .Smith 


Trio, ‘‘ Tota Pulchrates”........ bedwceuees . .Mercadante 


om On w bo 


. “ Little Bird, Who Art Tkou.” 
eo eS ORT Tree rere Beyer 
+S ROMAINE ho <.0 aia dceneds aunecaeae an ieea Hoffman 
. ‘* There is Nothing on Earth that will Stay”...... Solo and 


Chorus 


I could not but wonder, when I looked at the pro- 
gramme, why the teachers of this’ schdol should feel 
satisfied to produce such selections year after year 
without the least possible change for the better. 

The Park Church Sunday School Anniversary oc- 
curred Sunday, June 27. The singing by the quartet 
was exceptionably fine, and the many beautiful flowers 
added much to make the service still more impressive. 
Thomas K. Beuher will go on his vacation the coming 
week, and the church will be closed during the months 
of July and August. Wo. C. 








....On Tuesday, June 1, the remains of the late George 
Honey were interred at Highgate, near London, in the pres- 
ence of a large assemblage. A heavy shower fell while the 
service was going on inside the church, and lasted till the 
funeral was over. Among those present were: Frederick 
Burgess, James Fernandez, Arthur Stirling, Henry S. Leigh, 
Arthur Swanborough, J. H. Jennings, Harry Payne, J. G. 
Taylor, E. C. Barnes, Thomas Swinbourne, Henry Forrester, 
Harry Paulton, Lionel Brough, D. Boucicault, S. B. Ban- 
croft (who deposited a handsome floral wreath on the coffin), 
David Fisher, David James, Thomas Thorne, Edward Righ- 
ton, J. L. Maclean, Charles Kelley, B. L. Farjeon, James 
Mortimer and Henry Sampson. 

....Elated at his success with Bernhardt, says a Boston 
paper, Abbey is now trying to induce Irving to come over. 
We are afraid the grateful public will have pleasanter remem- 
brances than the generous manager of the season, when over. 


~ On the History of Musical Pitch. 
_ By ALEXANDER J. Ettis, B. A., F. R.S., F. S. A. 
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HistoricaL Prrcues, 
4.-—Mean Pitch of Europe for Two Centuries.—Continued. 


(1) A 423.0, MC 506.0 [JC 507.6, EC 503.0], $2.32. (Drou- 
et, as cited by Fr. Com.) 1810, Paris, Opera. The pitch is 
very probable; but as I have been unable to find the original 
account I do not know how it was obtained. 

(2) A 423.0. (McLeod actually 423.02; Ellis, 423.09.) 1820, 
France, Paris, Théatre Feydeau, Opéra Comique; copy (com- 
pared with the original by M. Cavaillé-Coll, and found “ suf- 
ficiently exact”) of the original (No. 494 of catalogue) preserv- 
ed in the Musée du Conservatoire. The original is 3% inch. 
from bend to point, converging prongs with a disk at end of 
stem, much spotted with rust, the disk being black with it; in 
a wooden case inscribed, ‘* Feydeau, 1820; donné par M. Dau- 
prat.” My son measured the original as 423.06. 

(1) MA 423.2 [JA 421.9, EA 425.7], C 506.3, $2.33. (Ellis.) 
1778, London; Green’s organ at St. Katherine’s Church, Re- 
gent’s Park. A large fine organ, short octave (see MA 424.3), 
long keys white, still in mean tone temperament (1 measured 
A 423.6 on the instrument, but have calculated the above pitch 
ofA from C as most likely to be correct); pipes evidently un- 
touched, but ill-treated in tuning; coned in and out, and often 
a at the end (the 1 C was coned out, and the 2 A was coned 
in). 

(2) EA 423.2 [MA 420.7, JA 419.4], C 503.3, S 2.33, or if 
taken from MA 420.7, then S 2.22. (Ellis.) 1815-21, Dresden; 
Band of the Opera. From a fork lent me by Frau Nike, of 
Dresden, contained in a box labeled, ‘‘ Dresdener Kapelle, 
1815-1821, cc’. C. M. von Weber (1786-1826) was Kapell- 
meister at Dresden during this time. I have taken the EA in 
preference to MA, because it agrees more closely with the fork 
of Anton von Weber, his father (see A 424.1). The pitch of 
the Dresden opera began to rise in 1821, according to Niike, 
in consequence of the celebrated flutist Fiirstenau, then using 
a new flute made by Koch of Vienna. But as late as 1824 it 
was lower than in Munich. For present pitch see A 437.8 and 
references. 

MA 423.3 [JA 422, EA 425.8], C 506.4, S 2.33. (Ellis.) 
1813, London; Original Philharmonic. This is a second copy 
of Peppercorn’s fork (see first in MA 423.7), prepared for the 
Society of Arts in 1860 (now in possession of Messrs. Broad- 
wood); but whether this or the other is the better is uncertain. 
The difference is only .o2 eq. sem. 

MA 423.6 [JA 422.3, EA 426.1], C 506.7, S 2.34. (Ellis.) 
1800¢, London; old fork belonging to Messrs. Broadwood. 

MA 423.7 [JA 422.4, EA 426.2], C 506.81, S 2.35. (Ellis.) 
London, 1813; Original Philharmonic. This is a copy (in the 
possession of Mr. Hipkins) made before 1860, of the original 
fork (now lost) by which Mr. Peppercorn, of Sroadwood's, 
tuned the pianos of the Philharmonic Society, from its founda- 
tion in 1813 to 1828. Mr. Hipkins believes that this fork was 
settled in a consultation of Sir George Smart (conductor) with 
Braham (tenor), Griesbach (oboist), and Mrs. Billington (so- 
prano, who left England in 1817). For other pitches of Sir 
George Smart, see A 433 and 433.2; and see also MA 423 3. 

A 428, EC 504.2 [MC 507.2, JC 508.8], S 2.36. (Niike.) 
1862, Germany, Dresden. Orchestra of the Roman Catholic 
Chapel, according to Nike, who says that, consequently, the 
organ can agree with it only in the hottest days of summer. If 
we suppose the organ to have been at A 418.1 (which see) as 
59° Fahr., then temperature must rise to 72.6° Fahr., accord- 
ing to the usual formule of reduction, before the organ would 
agree with this orchestral pitch. When the instruments were 
taken to the opera house in 1862, for experimental perform- 
ances of Mozart’s operas, Niike says they rose from A 424 to 
A 427.5, through the mere heat of the house. 

A 424.1, EC 504.3 [MC 507.3, JC 508.9], S 2.36. (Niike.) 
1740-1812, Germany; Eutin (18 miles N. of Liibeck, in North 
Germany, of which principality it was capital, though sur- 
rounded by Holstein). Fork of Franz Anton von Weber, 
father of Carl Maria von Weber. As equal temperament was, 
in intention, used at this early period in Hamburg, and prob- 
ably Liibeck for the very sharp organs there, | have placed EC 
first. Compare A 423.2. Niike’s precise measure of this fork 
is 424.0665. 

(1) MA 424.2 [JA 422.9, EA 426.7], C 507.3, $2.37. (Ellis ) 
1619, Brunswick. ‘* Suitable” Church Organ Pitch. Praeto- 
rius (‘‘ Syntagma Musicum,” vol. ii., p. 231-2) gives what he 
terms ‘‘a correct drawing of the proper church-pipe measure 
for c’ ’, or the half-foot tone of the organ-builders;” that is, % 
C. This figure gives the dimensions of the whole octave from 
%Cto¥C. Itisa rough woodcut, on very bibulous paper, 
which must have shrunk much in drying. At the back of the 
title of the ‘‘ Theatrum Instrumentorum seu Sciagraphia,” in 
the same volume, Praetorius gives a scale of six Brunswick 
inches, which, on the figure, measure 140.5 mm. in place of 
142.68 mm. Dividing the latter by the former, we obtain 
1.0155 as the multiplier of the dimensions of the drawing to 
correct for shrinkage. The actual drawing on the paper gives 
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as Praetorius explains how to tune in the meantone tempera- 
ment, and no other (perfect major Thirds, and Fifths a quar- 
ter of a comma too small), there was no necessity to attend to 
the pitch of any but the lowest note, which had the longest 


| pipe, and was, therefore, in all probability, most accurately 


rendered in the woodcut. 

(2) A 424.2, EC say.4[MC 507.4, JC 509.0], $2.37. (Fischer; 
for references and explanations, see A 437.3.) 1823, Paris; 
Italian Opera. Mean of 20 trials. The fork measured was 4 
A 212.08, and was given by Spontini. Probably MC should 
be used. I have used Fischer's V 424.17, but this requires 
the length of the string to be 23.721, and not 23.712, Prussian 
inches, as he gives it, and 1 consider this transposition of 1 
and 2 the most probable misprint. 

(1) MA 4943 [JA 423.0, EA 426.8], C 507.6, S$ 2.37. (Etlis.) 
1750¢, London. Old forks, formerly belonging to the late 
Prof. Faraday, lent me by Mr. Blaikley, of Messrs. Boosey 
The C 507.6 was clearly acommon music-shop fork, giving 
the pitch of 1750 and later. Calculating from this JA Aut 
406.1, JE flat 609.1, JA 423.0, as just minor Thirds, to |F 
338.4, and C, and comparing them with the forks of the set A 
flat 404.7, E flat 609.5, A 422.7, there seems little doubt that 
these were attempts at tuning the former correctly by ear, 
These were made tor lecture purposes, most probably. The 
MA 424.3 is selected to take the real pitch from 

(2) MA 4943 [JA 422.8, EA 426.7], C 507.4, $2.37. (Ellis.) 
London, 1749. Glyn and Parker's organ, at All Hallows the 
Great and Less, Upper Thames street. This firm (who lived 
at Salford, Manchester) were the builders of the organ which 
Handel! presented to the Foundling Hospital, and which had 
probably the pitch of Ilandel’s fork (see t A 422.5). The 
present organ is in equal temperament, and the actual pitches 
of A, B, C, in September, 1878, were A 426.7, B 478.0, C 
507.4, which are very closely the equal temperament A 426.7, 
B 478.9, C 507.4. The organist (Mr. Yeatman) informs me 
that equal temperament has been adopted for some time, but 
I have adopted the old MA. The organ has no couplers, an 
octave of pedal keys, but no pipes, very shallow touch, a 
raised cornet on the great organ, a ‘* short octave "—that is, 
the lowest notes are G, C, A, D, on the keys which louk to 
be B, C, C sharp, D; great and choir organ 4% octaves, swell 
3 octaves. The B pipe is exactly 12 in. long, and 0.9§ in. in 
diameter. Organ inscribed, ** Erected by voluntary sub 
scription of these United Parishes, A. p. 1749.° The pitch 
was taken from the choir organ, the C of which was exactly 
of the same pitch as that of the great organ. Probably owing 
to the residence of the builders at Salford, A. Jordan was us 
first caretaker. Dr. Boyce was organist in 1749. 

EA 424.4 [MA 421.9, JA 420.6] C 504.7, pressure 34 in., 
S 2.37. (Ellis.) 1833, Weimar; organ, |. G. Tépter, an 
organist and author of a well known work on the organ 
(chiefly adapted from Bédos) in his ** Orgelbaukunst,” ». 41, 
gives for his wide principal 1 C a pipe 1 Weimar foot («282 
mm.) long and 15.76 Weimar lines (< 30.86 mm.) in diameter, 
I had a pipe constructed 297.5 mm. long and jo mm. in 
diameter, which spoke V 510.1, §10.7, §12.9, under pressures 
of 23, 34, and 4 in. respectively. Reducing these fora pip 
of the proper dimensions (see rule, Art. 8) by multiplying 
them by 988.5 (3 x 279.5 +5 x 30) and dividing them by 1000.3 
(—=3 x 282+ 5 x 30.86) we obtain C 504.1, 504.7, 506.9 respect- 
ively, giving EA 423.9, 424.4, and 425.9 respectively, where I 
use EA, because Tipfer says that the unequal temperament 
had been almost entirely superseded by the equal, But the 
value of C belongs to the time of meantone temperament, 
and the three MA are 421.4, 421.9 423.7 respectively, The 
middle pressure is most probably correct. 

A 424.6, MC 507.9 [EC 505.0, JC 509.5], S$ 2.38. (Ellis.) 
1800c, England; old fork said to have been used at Plymouth 
Theatre at the beginning of nineteenth century, lent me by Dr, 
Stainer. 

A 424.9, MC 508.3 [ JC 509.6, EC 505.27] S 2.39. (Niake.) 
1800c, Germany; fork of the bassoonist Kummer, sen. 

A 425.2, MC 508.7 [JC 510.2, EC 504.5], S 2.41. (Ellis.) 

730¢ and 1780c, Padua; two ancient pitch-pipes belonging to 
the bell foundry of Colbacchini at Padua, and kindly lent to 
me at the request of Sig. F. Rossetti, professor of physics at 
the University of Padua, in order that I might verify some 
experiments made upon them by Prof. Zantedeschi, his pred- 
ecessor (died 1873). The foundry was established in 1730, 
and the older pipe, which extends from 4 B to 1 F sharp, is 
believed to be of that date; but the more recent one, which 
extends from 4 Ato 1 A, is believed to be fifty years more 
recent. It was the latter, with two octaves, which Prof. Zan- 
tedeschi had used, and he treated it as proceeding in just 
intonation from 2 C 256. When they came into my hands 
both pipes were unusable, and could not be made to give any 
intelligible note, so that any pitch might have been assumed 
for them. I put them into the hands of Messrs. Hill & Sons, 
the organ builders, who softened the leathern pad at the end 
of the piston, and made them speak easily, without any alter. 
ation of the mouth or length, and prepared an adapter, so 
that both could be tried on a proper bellows. Each A was 
measured on two different days and the results reduced to 
59° F. The older pipe gave V 425.7 and V 426.73; the newer 





133.8 mm. for the Jength, and 25 2 mm. for double the side of 
the square pipe, corresponding to %C. Multiplying by 1.0155, 
we find 135.87 and 25.59 respectively. Doubling the first to 
get the 1 C, we have 271.74 mm. for the length, and 25.59 mm. 
for the side of the square of a wooden pipe giving this recom- 
mended pitch. I had a wooden pipe constructed which was 
272 mm. long and 25.5 mm. in the side, and spoke 503.6, 
507.25, and 511.86 under pressures of 24, 34, and 4 inches 
respectively. Correcting this (by rule Art. 8), by multiplying 
by 323 (—=272+2x 25.5) and dividing by 322.92 (271.74 +2 

25.59), we obtain C 503.7, 507.4 i<spectively; practically the 
same as before, the errors in length and side being in opposite 
directions, giving MA 421.1, 424.2 and 428.0 respectively. As 
3 in. was, according to Herr Schmahl (see ‘* Authorities "), 
almost precisely the force of wind used by Praetorius, | 
assume the second as most correct, and hence obtain the 
above figures. This is the ‘‘ mean pitch,” being practically 
the same as Handel's A 422.5, and it is the earliest example 
of it that I have found. It was not then the ordinary pitch, 
butit was, in Praetorius’ mind, the most suitable. It was 
this pitch to which Praetorius must have referred when he | 
said that the Halberstadt organ, A 505.8, was a good Tone, | 
and nearly a Tone and a half sharper than the suitable church- 

pitch (ads die unsrige itsige Chormessige Werke stehen). The 

difference of pitch was S 3.04, just an equal minor Third; | 
and just less than S 3.103, the meantone minor Third. These | 
two pitches, therefore, confirm each other. The lengths and | 
sides of the other pipes in the Octave were not engraved with 











sufficient accuracy to draw out the exact temperament; but 


pipe gave V 422.2, and V 426.3; both under 2 in. of wind, 
which was as much pressure as they could well bear. As 
there was no means of determining the pitch of such an 
instrument accurately, for it probably varied every time it 
was used, I have assumed the mean of al! four measures as 
the possibly intended value of both A's. it was necessary to 
employ different pressures with the older pipe, to bring out 


the notes, and I always used the smaliest possible. The 
pitches of the 2 ft. octave of the two pipes were as follows, 
reduced to §9° F.:—Older pitch-pipe (1 'y 1n.) C 250.4, ¢ Ip, 
265.6; (134 in.) D 283.6, E fat 299.0; (2 in.) E 317.9, F 337.2, 


(2% in.) F sharp 357.9, G 380, G harp 403.5;(2% in.) A 426.7 


or 425.7; (2% in.) B Aat 453.8, B 479.4, C $09.6, which is con- 
siderably sharper than the true octave 500.8 of the lower ¢ 
The pitches of the notes in the same octave in the more 


recent pitch-pipe are as follows: the pressure being 24 ia 
throughout and * marking those pire hes which were taken on 
the second day—C 252.13, *C sharp 272.4, *D 288.9, *E flat 
304.8, E 325.6, *F 343.6, *F sharp 362.0, C 378.1, °G sharp 
403.7, A 422.2, or *426.3, B flat 444.9, B 469.5, C 497.5, which 
is a good deal flatier than the true octave 505.3 to the lower 
C. It is evident that this is very different from a justly 
intoned octave to C 256, as was assumed by Prof. Zantedes=in 
(in his memoir on the variability of tuning-forks, * Sitz, Ber, 
Math. Kl. k. Acad. der Wiss.” Vienna, 1857, p. 172), and 
that all measurements of pitch made with this pipe must have 
been faulty. For the forks examined by Prof. Zantedeschi 
see A 403.9, (2) A 422.3, (3) A 422.6, A 436.6. A 483.7. The 
above pitch-pipe scales should be compared with Cavedini's 
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forks (2) A 422.3. All three were supposed to be Roman 
pitch of one hundred and fifty years ago, but look more like 
Lombard pitch. (See Art. 26, note 10.) 

A 425.5, EC 506 [MC 509, JC 510.6], S 2.42 (Lissajous, 
reported by De la Fage), 1829, Paris. Pitch of opera piano as 
distinct from the orchestra, see A 425.8 and (2) A 434, verified 
by Monneron for A. De la Fage. 

(1) MA 425.6 [JA 424.3, EA 428.1], C 509.1, S 2.42. (Ellis.) 
1740-80, England; Schnetzler’s organ at the German Chapel 
Royal, St. James’ Palace. A chamber organ, formerly at 
Buckingham Palace with C untouched, but put into equal 
temperament, having actually A 428.4, which, as seen above, 
is nearly correctly EA, but I have taken the pitch from MA 
425.6, as that belonged to the time when the organ was built. 
Schnetsler’s name is so spelt on an organ belonging to Mr. 
Drew of Dublin. English books generally give Snefzler. 

(2) A 425.6, (Hill.) 1764, England, Halifax; one of 
Schnetzler’s organs sharpened by Messrs. Hill & Son. The 
pitch is presumed to be the same as that of Schnetzler’s Ger- 
man Chapel organ, for Mr. T. Hill said, it was ‘‘ flat,” and 
the organist, Mr. Frobisher, had always to transpose a semi- 
tone, in case of having to play with other instruments, at 
festivals, 

(1) A 425.8, EC 506.3 [MC 509.31, JC 510.9], S 2.43. (Lis- 
sajous, from De la Fage.) 31 March, 1824, Paris, opera. 
Pitch suddenly lowered for Mme. Branchu, whose voice 
was failing. The piano for rehearsals was also lowered, and 
was not raised immediately when the orchestra was raised. 
The piano was said to be of opera pitch. See A 425.5. 

(2) 425.8. (De la Fage.) Bologna, Italy, 1839; pitch of fork 
used by Tadolini, the best tuner in the town, to tune A. De 
la Fage’s piano. 

MA 425.9 [JA 424.6, EA 428.4], C 509.5, S.244. (Tun- 
bridge and Ellis.) 1740, England; St. George’s Chapel, 
Great Yarmouth, retaining the original pitch, though putinto 
equal temperament in 1840; built by Byfield, Jordan, and 
Bridge. The pitch of C was measured by beats with a fork 
counted by the organist, Mr. T. Tunbridge, and the fork sub- 
sequently measured by me. The organ had originally a short 
octave (see (2) A 424.3), but it had no quarter tones, as has 
been reported, 

(1) A 426.5, MC 510.2 [JC 511.8, EC 507.2], S 2.46. (Dele- 
zenne, as cited by De la Fage.) 1800c, Germany (?); a flute 
by Holtzappel, bought in 1805. See Delezenne’s observa- 
tions under (2) A 418. 

(2) MA 426.5 [JA 425.0, EA 429.0], C 510.14, S 2.46, press- 
ure 2% in. (Ellis.) 1843, England, Wimbledon Church, 
built by Messrs. Walker, from a pipe preserved by them. 

A 427.0, EC 507.7 [MC 510.8, JC 512.3], S 2.48. (Scheib- 
ler, ‘‘ Tonmesser,” p. 52, No. 1, gives A 426.75 at 69° F. here 
reduced to 59° F.) 1811, Paris, Grand Opera. Scheibler 
does not trust itso muchas A 434.0. A. Dela Fage gives 
the date 1811, but cites the pitch as A 426.735. 

(1) MA 427.2 [JA 425.8, EA 429.7], C 511.0, S. 2.49. (Ellis.) 
18782, Norwich. Organ of Norwich Cathedral as it was in 
the meantone temperament before it was altered by Messrs. 
Bryceson in that year, measured from a pipe tuned as the 
octave below a % C pipe, just brought from the organ of 
Messrs. Bryceson, and cleaned. In June, 1877, Dr. Buck, 
who was then organist, tuned a fork to it, which I measured 
as A 431.6; but the temperature was not stated, and proba- 
bly may have been high, since 69° F. would give the same 
pitch as above. The building of the organ is attributed to 
Renatus Harris, though an open diapason was added by 
Byfield. The organ had been much altered at various times, 
but it apparently retained the pitch R. Harris used at St. 
Andrew, Undershaft, London. (See A 427.7.) The little 
pipe measured seemed to be quite untouched. The pitch 
has now been somewhat raised by Messrs. Bryceson. It was 
intended to be raised to French pitch, but from the state of 
the pipes it was found necessary to make it higher. 

(2) MA 427.2, (Ellis.) 1826c, London; old fork belonging 
to Messrs. Broadwood, See (2) A 427.5. 

(1) A 427.5, MC 511.4 [EC 508.4, JC 513], S 2.50. (Lissa- 
jous, from De la Fage.) 1800c, London; old fork in possess- 
ion of Adrian De la Fage in 1850, 

(2) MA 427.5 [JA 426.2, EA 4.30], C 511.4, S 2.50. (Ellis.) 
1826¢c, London; old fork belonging to Messrs. Broadwood. 

(3) 427.5. (Nike.) 1862, Dresden Church Orchestra, when 
transferred to the theatre. See A 424. 

(4) JA 427.5 [MA 428.8, EA 431.4], C 513, S 2.50. (Ellis.) 
, London, Standard fork of the Tonic Solfa College up 
to 1877. It had been intended for 512, and obtained from the 
siren and Koenig’s fork, which is 512.55. But finding that it 
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measured 517.8 by Appunn's tonometer, Mr, Curwen, the 
president of the college, resolved to adopt Appunn’s 512 as 
his standard. This would be about 508, and would be as 
nearly as possible ]C to Handel's pitch (see A 422.5), as it 
would give JA 423.4. Actually the forks sold are often C 
507, which is exactly JC to Handel’s A. As the Tonic Sol- 
faists sing in just intonation, JA is used above for the deter- 
mining pitch. 

A 427.6, EC 508.5 [MC 511.5, JC 513.1], 2A 218.8, S 2.50, 
(Fischer, for references and explanations see A 437.3.) 1823, 
Paris, ThéAtre Feydeau, or Opéra Comique; fork given by 
Spontini, mean of 20 trials, Probably mean temperament is 
more correct. By a typographical error in his abridged 
table, p. 211, Fischer gives the pitch as A 408 in place of A 
328, and this has misled Bindseil and probably others. 


MA 427.7 [JA 426.4, EA 430.5], MC 511.7 [JC and EC the 


same), 2G sharp, 399.74, 52.51. (Ellis.) 1696, London; old | 


organ of St. Andrew, Undershaft, built by Renatus Harris. 
The pipe measured was aG sharp, the double octave major 
Third of 8 E, marked 7Zve, a solitary pipe preserved by 
Messrs. Hill and Sons when they rebuilt the organ. This is 
considered as the just major Third of E, and as E is of C, in 


accordance with the meantone temperament. This gives MC 
identical with JC, and this C is taken as the starting point 
for equal temperament also, and then the other pitches were 
calculated as above, The pipe had no ears, and the upper 
lip was slightly arched. (See MA 434.7.) 


A 427.8, MC 511.8 [IC 513.4, EC 508.7], S 3.51. (Ellis.) 
1788, Windsor Castle, St. George’s Chapel, made by Green, | 
and presented by George IIL. It has evidently been sharp- 
ened through trimming, (See (2) A 422.6.) On roth Feb- | 


ruary, 1880 | measured A 427.8, B 478.6, C 511.5, at 59° F. 
Calculating from the measured A, assuming meantone tem- 
perament, we should have B 478.3, C 511.8; calculating from | 
we should have had A 427.6, B 478. Hence | 


the measured C, 








the A, B, C, were very accurately in meantone intonation, as 
was intended. 

MA 428.4 [JA 427.2, EA 431.0], C 512.5, S 2.54. (Ellis.) 
1826, London; old fork belonging to Messrs. Broadwood. 

(1) MA 428.7 [JA 427.3, EA 431.2], C 512.8, S 2.55. (Ions.) 
1670, St. Nicholas, Parish Church of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
built by Renatus Harris. It has been frequently improved 
and added to, but the pitch does not seem to have been 
altered (see A 427.7 with which it is practically identical). 
‘*It has been tuned in equal temperament since 1842, when it 
was altered for the Grand Musical Festival of that year. Sir 
George Smart then complained of the lowness of the pitch, 
and several of the orchestra found it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to tune to it. Mr. Nichvison, the organ builder, who 
made the change, is still living, and he says that C was not 
altered by him.” Letter from Mr. W. J. Ions, the organist, 


who took the pitch by beats with a fork measured by me, at 
a known temperature, here reduced to 59° F. 

(2) A 428.7, MC 512.8[FC 509.8, JC 514.4], $2.55. (Del- 
ezenne, 1800c, Lille.) Fork in the possession of the family of 
M. Cohen for more than 50 years before 1854. The case is of 
an ancient form. 

[To be Continued.] 


nf Ellen Terry’s Portia. 
yee four and twenty years ago, when the Prin. 


cess’ Theatre was under the direction of the late Charles 
Kean, there were included in his company two little girls who 
lent valuable support to the management, and whose young 
efforts the playgoers of the the time watched with kindly and 
sympathetic interest, Miss Kate and Miss Ellen Terry, who 
were wontto appear in such plays, serious or comic, poetic or 
pantomimic, as needed the presence and assistance of pretty, 
sprightly, clever children. The sisters figured together alsoas 
the princes murdered in the tower by Charles Kean as Aichard 
///, What miniature Hamlets they looked in their bugled 
black velvet trunks, silken hose and ostrich feathers! They 
were in mourning, of course, for their departed father, King Ed- 
ward IV. My recollection of Miss Elien Terry dates trom 
her impersonation of the little Duke of York. She wasa child 
of six, or thereabouts, slim and dainty of form, with profuse 
flaxen curls and delicately featured face curiously bright and 
arch of expression, The public applauded these Terry sisters, 
not simply because of their prettiness and cleverness, their grace 
ofaspect, the careful training they evidenced, and the pains they 
took to discharge the histrionic duties intrusted to them, but 
because of the leaven of genius discernible in all their per- 
formances—they were born actresses. There was special 
pathos in the involuntary trembling of their baby fingers and 
the unconscious wringing of their tiny hands; their voices 
were particularly endowed with musically thrilling qualities. 
I have never seen audiences so agitated and distressed, even 
to the point of anguish, as were the patrons of the Princess’ 
Theatre on those bygone nights when little Prince Arthur, 
personated by either of the Terry sisters, clung to Hubert’s 
knees as the heated irons cooled in his hands, pleading pas- 
sionately for sight, touchingly eloquent of voice and action; 
a childish simplicity attendant ever upon all the frenzy, the 
terror, the vehemence and the despair of the speeches and the 
situation. A peculiar dramatic sensitiveness and suscepti- 
bility from the first characterized the sisters Terry; their ner- 
vous organization, their mental impressibility and vivacious- 
ness, not less than their personal charms and attractions, may 
be said to have ordained and determined their success upon 
the stage. 

Charles Kean’s management terminated, and for a time 
continuous performances of Shakespeare’s plays ceased in 
London; the poet seemed almost to have died of being revived 
so elaborately. The sisters appeared in one of those duo- 
logue, so-called drawing-room €ntertainments, which enable 
the performers to assume a variety of characters, but are not 
so much devised in the interests of histrionic art as to conciliate 
and divert the benighted, half-witted folk who hold play- 
houses to be sinful and the players wicked. After this I re- 
member Ellen Terry, the school-girlish heroine of a forlorn- 
hope management at what is now called the Royal Theatre, in 
Dean street—an establishment once much devoted to dramatic 
For some years the circum- 











experiments of a desperate sort. 
stances of her private life withdrew her from the stage; hap- 
pily for the public, however, she returned to the active pur- 
suit of her profession. In 1867 she was personating a leading 
character in Tom Taylor’s luckless drama, ‘‘The Antipodes,” 
at the Holborn Theatre, and subsequently in a rival of Tom 
Taylor's ‘‘ Still Waters Run Deep.” After that I lose count 
of the lady’s performances until I find her in 1875, playing 


Portia in ‘*The Merchant of Venice,” at the Prince of Wales’ 


Theatre and afterwards Clara Douglas in ‘‘Money,” and Mrs. 
Vane, the young wife, in the comedy of ‘‘Masks and Faces.” 
In 1876 Miss Terry became a member of Mr. Hare’s com- 
pany at the Court Theatre, appearing as the heroine of Mr. 
Coghlan’s ‘‘Brothers.” Since 1879, as I need not remind the 
reader, the actress has given her services to the Lyceum The- 
atre, under Mr, Irving’s management, personating Ophelia, 
Pauline (in ‘“‘The Lady of Lyons’) and Portia, 

It followed that her personation of Portia, in 1875, was as a 
complete revelation to the London public. Mr. Bancroft’s 
revival of ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,” it is true, for all the 
painstaking, elegance and artistic beauty of its appointments, 
failed to attract remunerative audiences; but Miss Terry’s 
Portia won general admiration. Our playgoers were amazed 
to find that the finished representation of the heroines of 
Shakespeare was still among the potentialities of the modern 
The early promise had been nobly fulfilled; the child’s 


Stage. 





histrionic genius, her instinctive sense of the dramatic, her 
emotional intensity, had grown with her growth and strength- 
ened with her strength. The little Duse of York of the past 
was the /ortia of the present, a consummate actress with all 
the refinements and resources of her art at command—digni- 
fied, tender, natural, loving, a skilled elocutionist, charm- 
ing of presence, graceful. of gesture, stately of move- 
ment. I must avow that no Portia I have ever seen 
has appeared to me so entirely in accord with the 
intention, spirit and poetry of Shakespeare’s play as the Por- 
tia of Ellen Terry. I may add that no actresss of my time has 
contributed so greatly to the picturesque qualities of 
theatrical personation, or displayed a finer sense of the 
esthetic graces, the attractions and loveliness of costume. 
Miss Terry’s Portia, Olivia, Ophelia, Pauline, and the rest 
were as living pictures by the grandest masters. Nor let it 
be supposed that this is merely the instinct of an actress 
young and beautiful relying upon the signal advantage of 
her personality to do the duty of representation and obtain 
a sufficiency of admiring applause. Miss Ellen Terry por- 
trays: varying and distinguishing her personations with 
special inventiveness and skill. 

The extraordinary success of the actress; the enthusiastic 
reception of her efforts, induce prompt expectation and 
curiosity concerning her future performances. Her Portia 
and Ophelia induce hope of her Beatrice and Desdemona, her 
Rosalind and /mogen, her Miranda and Cordelia; and why not 
also her Ju/iet? with Mr. Irving, 1 would suggest, not as 
Romeo, but as Mercutio. For Miss Terry’s impersonation of 
the more mature and matronly of Shakespearian characters— 
Volumnia and the Lady Constance, Queen Katherine, Hermione, 
and Lady Macbeth—I am content, so far as I am concerned, 
to wait a while.—Da/ton Cook, in the Theatre for June. 








A New German Theatre and Concert Hall. 
CORPORATION called the Germania Theatre 


Association has recently been formed and chartered 
for the purpose of building a theatre, concert hall and sum- 
mer garden at the northeast corner of Third avenue and 
Fourteenth street. The incorporators are Edward K. Raub- 
itschek, Heinrich Ziemer, Philip Klein, Wilhelm H. Stafford, 
and Max H. Raubitschek. Three thousand shares of stock 
are to be issued at $100, and 1,200 shares, $120,000, have 
already been subscribed for. 

There is now standing on the site a three-story brick 
building, formerly occupied by Decker & Son as a pianoforte 
manufactory. It is owned by Samuel Ziemer, who has sub- 
scribed for the stock of the association to the value of the 
property. A part of an adjoining vacant lot on Fourteenth 
street belonging to the Stuyvesant estate will also be covered 
by the new building, and has been leased for the purpose. 

The building is to be an imposing structure in the Ren- 
naissance style, with a frontage of two hundred and thirty- 
four feet on Fourteenth street, where the main entrances will 
be, and one hundred and three feet on Third avenue. The 
central part will be the theatre, the section fronting on Third 
avenue a large concert hall, and the L adjoining the theatre 
proper on Fourteenth street will be an immense summer 
garden. The first stories of the theatre and concert hall will 
be of solid masonry in light sandstone. The walls of the two 
stories above will be of Philadelphia brick and the columns 
and pilasters of stone. Fluted shafts, carved capitals, bas- 
reliefs, Greek convolutes, ornamented tympanums, marble 
balustrades, griffins, statuary, will be used for ornamentation. 
A dome will crown the theatre. The summer garden will be 
of glass, with a framework of iron, and elaborate designs in 
metal will be relieved by a display of exotics and growing 
plants. The stage of the theatre will measure seventy-five 
feet by about forty-eight, and it will be adjacent to the gar- 
den and so constructed that it can be reversed and used in 
the garden in the summer for light comedies, operettas, etc., 
or it can be so fixed that the entire second floor of the con- 
cert hall, theatre and garden may be thrown together, making 
a vast ballroom larger than any in New York, for the balls 
and carnivals held each year by the Germans. The theatre 
will have a parquet floor, boxes and two galleries, and will 
have a seating capacity for two thousand persons. The ven- 
tilation, it is declared, will be perfect. The corridors and 
stairways will be fireproof. The architect is H. J. Schwarz- 
mann, who designed the art gallery on the Centennial 
grounds, Philadelphia. 

It is of course intended to be the home of the German 
drama, and is to be called the Germania Theatre. Adolph 
Neuendorff is to be the manager and lessee. It is expected 
that the building will be finished by next spring. 








...-Among the Crystal Palace, London, entertainments 
for the summer is the Handel Triennial Festival which began 
on June 19, was continued on Monday and Wednesday, and 
was concluded on Friday last. The principal artists who took 
part in it are: Adelina Patti, Albani, who sang the chief 
soprano music in the ‘‘Messiah,” Mrs. Osgood, Madame Patey, 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mrs. Suter, Madame Trebelli, Miss 
Anna Williams; Edward Lloyd, Barton M’Guckin, Santley, 
Foli, Vernon, Rigby, Maas, F. King, and Bridson. A choir 
of 4,000 voices, composed of the best choristers throughout 
the United Kingdom, under the direction of Sir Michael 
Costa, also participated. 
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The Piano Delusion. 
HAT peculiar old Grand Turk, King Henry VIIL, 


was not without his accomplishment, for he took de- 
light in playing the virginal—one of the ancestry of the piano 
_which was then very popular in England. His daughters, 
Mary and Elizabeth, as well as their unfortunate cousin of 
Scotland, were players of it. The instrument is by some sup- 
posed to have received its name in compliment to the Virgin 
Queen, and items of repairs on it are frequent in the schedule 
of royal expenses in the sixteenth century. Pepys’ account 
of the great fire in London mentions that nearly every boat in 
the Thames had ‘‘a pair of virginals in it.”” Spencer speaks 
of his beloved as ‘‘ playing alone careless on her heavenly 
virginals,” and Shakespeare, in a sonnet, mentions ‘‘ those 
jacks that nimble leap to kiss the tender inward of thy hand,” 
and also, ‘‘those dancing chips o’er which thy fingers walk 
with gentle gait.” - 

From the earliest years of it, the piano has thus been ac- 
counted peculiarly the thing for ‘‘the tender inward” of wom- 
an’s hand. Admitted that no tough ‘‘inward” is thus kissed 
and that fingers indurated by ‘‘work” seldom try much to play; 
also, that shapely fingers look their best in thridding the 
maze of keys, ivory against ivory, that any ring, and certainly 
the ring of rings, makes thus a bright display; that it is de- 
licious to stand by her side and turn the leaves, &c.; that 
the piano “‘helps furnish” the parlor and greatly stimulates 
conversation; that ‘‘lessons” upon it and an unending stream 
of dish-water compositions for it serve to support a great 
many people; admit also, almost anything and everything 
else you please. Still, there is a great delusion associated 
with the piano, to wit, that women can play it. It is ungal- 
lant possibly to say so, but truth must prevail. Woman has 
won her place as actress and singer, but she has not yet be- 
gun to furnish either the plays or the written music; nor do 
we recall any professional pianiste, unless Essipoff, who has 
achieved substantial recognition. Woman has not con- 
quered the piano and she does not play it; so she does not 
lay bricks and construct steamships. Presumably she does 
not because she cannot; one part of the persistent piano de- 
lusion is the belief that she can. She has tried without suc- 
cess, she tries yet and fails; she does almost everything with 
the piano but play it. 

Why she cannot is not necessary to discuss minutely for 
the present purpose. The lack is not of diligence, for 
Penelope did not cleave to distaff with more persistent reso- 
lution than she to the piano, which she may slay, but cannot 
make surrender to her. Not that refinement, poetic tem- 
perament, fervor, or even imagination are lacking, for she 
has them all; nor is physical feebleness the trouble, for mus- 
cular development is not indispensable. There is no want 
of facility of finger, for in mere brilliancy of mechanical exe- 
cution she becomes an accomplished executant—or execu- 
tioner. The fault of the feminine performer is that of finger 
gymnastics, automatic accuracy. Of course, in all that is said 
here the exceptions are allowed, but they are not considered— 
reference is made to the rule. The error is that woman does 
not understand the instrument; on the contrary, she begins 
by misunderstanding it, and persists in so doing to the last. 
Proof is, first, that she does not recognize and remember its 
harp construction, but plays upon the keys themselves in- 
stead of using them as a sort of wooden gloves interposed 
between finger and string; else it is impossible to account 
for the unending thump—answering thump of one stroke with 
left hand and two or three with right—incommunicable by 
words, but something like ‘wm tum tum, ‘um tum tum, &c.; 
second, she utterly misunderstands what is misleadingly 
called the ‘‘loud” pedal, and so uses it only by abusing it; 
third, with all rapidity and suppleness of finger, she does not 
know how to use the finger, but has five thumbs on each 
hand; in summary, she lacks the indescribable touch which 
alone can evoke music from the steel wires. 

The piano delusion is, therefore, first, that woman can play 
the instrument, whereas she can only torment it and make it 
vent its discomfort upon every other living thing within 
earshot. Next that she must play it, because, forsooth, the 
daughters of the household must have each her accomplish- 
ment; under this dictum, itis decided that the piano comes 
among the things to be ‘‘taken.” So taken it is, and with 
what reluctance, like other disagreeables, the maternal trial 
to keep girls on the piano-stool and the stool not whirling, 
can testify. Nature’s supply of musical prodigies is scant, 
and when she has any she puts her mark on them, It is in 
the order of things that plant shall expend itself in flower, 
and the freshness with which nature cunningly makes the 
girl attractive is set to disappear and be reproduced in new 
specintens; but it is nowhere written in the order that 
maternity, shall be all martyrdom to offspring. The mother's 
place is not wholly in the kitchen, nor is the daughter's 
wholly in the parlor, even, until her market is made; only 
social folly decrees thus. That mothers’ hands become shiny 
and knobby, mothers’ eyes grow dull, mothers’ steps become 
inelastic, in order that daughters may have sparkling eyes, 
hands imagined lovely enough to craze sculptors, and elastic 
Step, is making a sacrifice which is not honored by its re- 
sults, since those can hardly be other than helplessness, 
laziness, and the lack of all but mere outward bodily value, 
in the children whose babyhood is thus prolonged. 

The accomplishment dictum is itself an error, in which the 
piano delusion is only a part. There is no distinction now 





| rear on the ground floor, 


in playing a little, any more than in having been to Europe; 
the distinction may rather be in not being accomplished. And 
why need there be any distinction, after all? All black 
crows are alike, and all crows are black alike, but to the 
mother bird there is marvelous difference between young 
crows, and much more does the human mother find differ- 
ences and superiorities between hers and all others; nor 
will there ever be likenesses enough between girls but that, 
by some subtle selection, each young fellow will know his 
mate without putting an accomplishment mark on her. And 
what need of any which is not sought and indicated by a 
natural bent, but is put on, like a veneer, because custom so 
wills it? Is not a girl a girl, and is not a girl enough? Hath 
she beauty, or wit, or indescribable winningness of character, 
or the substantial common sense that makes no show, but is 
good for wear, what need of adorning her, as if not already 
set out enough ? 

It was Cinderella who married first in the family after all, 
and, moreover, she got the Prince. The parlor did not keep 
her sister’s feet small, nor did the kitchen make hers large; 
and in life, outside of tales, the girl who is not called upon 
is sometimes the one chosen. What if among the girls 
decked out with accomplishment labels in the matrimonial 
market there were one who mutely replied to the investiga- 
tor, ‘‘I don’t ‘do’ anything; I help mother.” Such a one 
might find her rareness commend her, and she would show a 
courage and a sort of self-unconsciousness in trusting to her- 
self for what she is which might, in commercial phrase, at- 
tract the closest buyers. Let the piano alone, Puella, unless 
it calls you wooingly—that is, unless you can’t let it alone. 
Accomplishments are mere varnish when they are put on for 
show; they are not character. Better save for better use 
time wasted on laborious thrumming and on daubing canvas; 
delusions laid aside, give up trying to ‘‘do” something, and 
rest content to de something, that something yourself.— 
Times. 








% Christine Nilsson at Home. 


HRISTINE NILSSON in the course of conversa- 
tion with the writer explicitly and emphatically denied 
that she had entered into an arrangement with Mr. Mapleson 
to visit the United States; what is more, she declares that he 
has never broached the subject-to her in any form, and she is 
at a loss to conjecture a reason for the boldness and per- 
sistency with which an announcement to the above effect has 
been made. It is, however, extremely probable that Mme. 
Nilsson will cross the Atlantic this autumn, although it is by 
no means certain that her visit will be a professional one. 
The cause of Mme. Nilsson’s resolution to visit the States 
may be set forth, to use her own words, as ‘‘the breach of 
trust” of her agent in Boston, against whom her indigna- 
tion is extreme. Mme. Nilsson said that she was per- 
suaded to invest a goodly share of her earnings in 
America (amounting to some $200,000) in real estate 
in Boston; she has also sunk some $30,000 in Chicago prop- 
erty, and, to repeat her exact words, ‘‘not a farthing now re- 
mains of the money I realized while in the United States.” 
Mme. Nilsson says that, quite unknown to her, her Boston 
agent rebuilt buildings on her land in Boston after they were 
destroyed by fire, and generally took upon himself to involve 
her in useless and wasteful extravagance. Finally, she says, 
he evaded all responsibility by taking shelter behind the 
bankruptcy act. When he failed to pay the carpenters, 
builders and the rest, and generally to satisfy the demands 
consequent upon the erection of houses upon Mme. Nilsson's 
real estate, the creditors came down upon her, and she had to 
satisfy their claims perforce. 

Mme. Nilsson, who is now singing at Her Majesty's Opera, 
resides at 116 Belgrade road, Pimlico, which she and her hus- 
band, M. Rouzaud, make not only their London home, but 
their permanent headquarters, They have recently returned 
from Madrid, where the diva was the recipient of personal 
attentions from the King and Queen of Spain durlng the 
progress of the wedding /étes, and where she sang during a 
brilliant season of six months. 

Her Belgravian home contains many treasures; thus, in the 
window recess of the drawing room, midway between two 
Indian idols at once as ‘‘beautiful” and as ugly as two pug 
dogs, is an easel upon which rest a number of instruments, 
including the violin which Mme, Nilsson has guarded 
throughout the years that have brought her fame and fortune. 
She took the homely little fiddle up tenderly yesterday, say- 
ing, “I used to play on this when I was a peasant girl; many 
people have wanted it, but I would never let it go.” 

Cabanel’s famous picture of Nilsson as Ofelia hangs in 
her drawing room, the gift of a noble art patron; and here, 
too, are large companion pieces by a French master, devoted 
to monks at prayer and study. These sombre and powerful 
figures find almost a prototpe in a large picture of Faust, not 
as he appears after he has purchased youth, but as he stands 
in his study and listens to the voice of temptation. Between 
the windows is a bust of the young Baroness, since dead, 
who was once Victoria Balfe, daughter of the composer. 
And here, too, is a picture in profile of the ugly and 
spirituelle Princess De Metternich, with this inscription in 
her own hand: 

A ma chére Christine, souvenir de vrai affection.—Merrernicn. 

Mme. Nilsson receives visitors in a reception room in the 
She is in excellent health, and the 


| over which played a most agreeable smile. 





six years that have passed since she visited America have 
touched her lightly, if indeed at all. Unlike others of the race 
of prime donne, she has not grown in the least stout, and the 
face and figure are identically the same as those which bowed 
in farewell on the memorable night when Nilsson and Lucca 
sang together in the ‘‘ Stabat Mater” at the 
Music. Since then Mme. Nilsson has visited her own coun- 
try, Sweden, and been welcomed like a queen. When she 
came into the harbor all the shipping showed the national 


Academy of 


colors, and she was greeted by thousands, to whom she sang 
national airs from the balcony of her hotel. When in Sweden 
she only appeared in concert, and her compatriots have yet 
to hear ber in opera there. Mme. Nilsson savs that her feel- 
ing for the United States is much the same as for her father- 
land—for one thing, because of the cordial greeting which 
she received from Swedes wherever she went while singing 
with you. She made many friends in 
New York, including Mr. Tilden, to whom she was indebted 
for many floral tributes. 
composed ‘‘Let Me Dream Again” for her, Mme, Nilsson said 


inquires coacerning 
Speaking of Arthur Sullivan, who 


that she had more than once urged him to write a grand 
opera, but she understood how, With so many demands for 
his services in a lighter field, he should have hesitated over 
or delayed making what was in some sense a great ex- 
periment. 


Before the season closes in London, on July 20, Mme. 
Nilsson will be heard in ** Metisto,”. an opera by Boito, who 
who has taken his libretto from Goethe's ‘‘ Faust.” In the 


first part the heroine is Margherita, and in the second, the 
scene being transferred to Greece, //e/ena. 
according to Mme. Nilsson, shows the influence of Wagner, 


Boito’s music, 


and at the same time betrays true Italian melodiac forms. 
As Mme. Nilsson’s voice has grown more dramatic and fuller 
and more powerful in the medium register, she has added 
such parts as Lucresia Borgia to her répertoire, and when she 
sings again in New York will be heard as Norma and Semira- 
mide. She rejoices to hear of the success of new aspirants, 
such as Mme,: Sembrich, of Dresden, who has been warmly 
and Mile. Marie Van Zandt, 
whom Nilsson pronounces highly endowed and sure to attain 
fame, with study and application. “I 
know of gifted new comers,” said the diva, with a gay smile, 


received at Covent Garden, 


am always glad to 


for, you know, we are all growing old!" Mme. Nilsson 
can well afford to make such a remark, since physically and 
artistically she is in her prime. She firmly believes in prac- 
tice, and on those days when she does not sing, at night she 
studies for an hour with a master; the days she is to appear 
she practices the scales alone. 
after a hearty breakfast she dines at 3 o'clock, and then fasts 
until midnight. Should she feel weak during the last act she 
takes a glass of ale or porter.—Lendon correspondence New 
York Sun. 


Her regimen is very strict; 


X....Here are the details of Mile. Sarah Bernhardt’s Amer- 


ican engagement according to the Paris Figare. They are 
very circumstantially set forth, but I do not guarantee their 
correctness. Her M. 
month of November next, “est Habay, 
Booth’s Theatre, 4 New York.” 
‘*M. Habay” is better known at the Park Theatre under the 
name of Henry E. Abbey, and thata M. Schoeffel is partner 
She is engaged for 100 repre- 


says Prével, from the 


M. du 
I find on examination that 


‘* Barnum,” 
directeur 


with him in the enterprise. 
sentations, but in case of success the number may be indefin- 
itely increased. For each performance she will receive 2,500 
francs (£100), and she is to have, in addition, a third of the 
gross receipts up to 15,000 francs, and half of the surplus 
above that sum. Her traveling expenses and those of three 
attendants are to be paid. 
and may or may not play in the 


She is to play six times a week, 


weekly matinee, as she 


pleases. In each town visited she is to have a_ benefit. 


Her répertoire is to consist of ‘‘Adrienne Lecouvreur,” 


‘* Frou-Frou,” the *‘ Dame aux Camélias,” ‘‘ Diana de Lys,” 


the ‘“‘ Sphinx,” ‘ L’Etrangére,” ‘* L’Aventuriére,” ** Jean- 
Marie,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘La Closerie des Genéts,” &c. A full 
translation of each of these pieces is to be issued, and each 


of the translations will be published in an illustrated cover 
designed by Mile. Bernhardt, who will share the profits of 
their sale. Before embarking Mile. Bernhardt is to receive 
already de- 
These terms 


100,000 francs in advance, and 200,000 francs are 
posited in a London bank as a guarantee. 
seem perfectly preposterous, but there is no saying to what 
length American speculative hardihood will run. I note 
that an American version of the affair gives $75,000 as the 


net sum to be paid for the whole tour.—Lenden Figare. 


...-Catalani and Jenny Lind only met once. Catalani 
fled from Florence in 1848 to escape the cholera and took 
refuge in Paris, where she heard Jenny Lind at a concert 
given by Lord Normanby. Some days after the entertain- 
ment she was sitting alone when a strange lady called on her 
The visitor refused to give her name but was ushered inte 
the room. Catalani rose, and the stranger advanced timidly 
She was young, not handsome, but with an expressive face, 
‘lam Jenay 
Lind, Madam,” she said after a little preliminary dialogue. 
‘**l am come for your blessing.” It was given. They never 
met again. Catalani died shortly after of cholera.—/orney’s 
Progress. 

....George Augustus Sala is to contribute a weekly dra- 


matic feutlicton to the Jilustrated Loudon New 
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HOME NOTES. 


..Waverly is to have a musical convention, beginning 
on July 6. 

.-+.Miss Marion Osgood, violinist, will play at the Music 
Halli, Boston, July 4. 

+++» The Emma Abbott Grand English Opera Company 
will make a ten months’ tour next season, 

-+++It is said that the demand for good music and musi- 
cians at the smaller watering places is greater than the 
supply. 

..-.'' Our Goblins” has succeeded so well at Haverly’s 
Fourteenth Street Theatre, that it will be continued until fur- 
ther notice. 

-»+»There was a concert of Mozart, Raff and Beethoven 
music at Wellesley College, on June 21. Several Boston 
artists participated, 

....H. S. Perkins conducted the musical convention at 
Seneca, Kansas, last week, in which Miss Leline Mantz, the 
brilliant violinist, appeared. 

-++.»The new Metropolitan Concert Hall, at the corner of 
Broadway and Forty-first street, is nightly crowded and con- 
tinues to increase in popularity, 

....Franz Rummel, the pianist, and Otto Floersheim, the 
composer, sailed with William Steinway and his son George 
A. Steinway, in the steamship Main, on Saturday for Europe. 

.»+»The negro minstrel has appeared on the beach and has 
forgotten, as usual, to bring his music with him. He should 
be respected as being among the classic remains of Coney 
Island. 

....The eleventh commencement exercises of Dano’s 
Musical Institute, Warren, Ohio, were held on June 19, 21, 
22, and 23. The programmes were made up of vocal and 
orchestral music. 

....George L, Osgood has been made godfather of the 
infant child of Carlyle Peterselea, the Boston pianist. It is 
said the boy has been very substantially remembered by Mr. 
and Mrs, Osgood. 

.... Franz Rummel who was a passenger on the Main last 
Saturday, will make but a short visit to England, and expects 
to return to New York in the latter part of August to prepare 
for a number of concerts for which he is engaged early in 
the fall. 

..»-Owing to the sudden illness of S. B. Mills, the 
New York pianist, Carlyle Petersilea was summoned by 
Dudley Buck, director, to preside as pianist at the Welsh 
musical festival in Scranton, Penn., last week. Mr. Buck, 
as well asthe general public, have come to regard Mr. Peter- 
silea as a most available artist. 

...-The eight hundred and fifty-third piano recital of the 
New England Conservatory, Boston, took place June 23. 
Miss Emma Howe, a vocal pupil of Miss S. C. Fisher, sang 
Handel's ‘‘ Rejoice Greatly” in a praiseworthy manner, and 
Miss Jennie Kent, a piano pupil of A. D. Turner, gave a 
brilliant rendering of the *‘ Hungarian Fantaisie.” 

...-An exchange says: Mrs. Zelda Seguin, the admired 
contralto of the Emma Abbott Opera Company, is engaged to 
be married next October to an Indianapolis railroad ticket- 
seller named Wallace. The marriage of James W. Morrissey, 
the 
Company, is also among the coming events of the theatrical 


indefatigable and amiable manager of Miss Abbott's 


world, 

..»»The second Wilhelm} concert, at Koster & Bial’s, took 
place on Friday evening, and was quite as successful as the 
first. Ernst’s Hungarian airs and the paraphrase of Walters’ 
prize song from Wagner's ** Meistersinger, 


were among the 
pieces that Wilhelmj performed, On Tuesday evening, at 
his third concert, he played Lipinski’s ‘* Concert Militaire,” 
and his own arrangement of Chopin's ‘‘ Nocturne,” No. 2. 
His fourth and last concert takes place this evening. 

“....Haverly’s colored minstrels began their carnival of fun 
at Niblo’s Garden on Monday evening. About a hundred 
tastily dressed colored people, men, women and _ boys, took 
part in the first part, which consisted of an amusing and 
original overture, negro songs, religious and secular, ballads 
and choruses. After the concert proper came a number of 


special acts, which are very funny. The performance is, 
however, too long. 


ment exercises in Music 


New England Conservatory held its commence- 
Hall, Boston, on Friday last. The 
pupils who graduate this year are: Flora L. Baker, May W. 
Burleson, William E, Chenery, M. Helen Conkey, M. A. G. 


Crawford, Mary L. Drowne, Louise Elliott, Jingie A. Glid- 
den, Jas. W. Hill, Edwin F, Johnson, Jessie S. Munro, 
Hi, Seavey, Carrie LE. Stearns, Charlotte E. Simons, Carrie H. 
Wilson, Mary F. Woodbridge, Hattie W. Lane, Addie S, 


Teel, 

....Timothie Adamowski, the violinist, will probably not 
return to Europe this summer, though a tempting offer from 
a noted concert manager in London is still at his disposal. 
While Adamowski's acceptance of this offer would not inter- 
fere with engagements already made for him atthe Worcester, 
Mass,, festival and elsewhere, he will quite likely conclude to 
spend the summer at Nahant and various other favorite 


resorts. He has lately returned from Newport, where he has 


been the guest of Mrs, Julia Ward Howe. 





End of the Baltimore Strike. 

HE strike at C. M. Stieff's piano factory in Balti- 
more, ended on Tuesday, June 22, by the men 
returning to work, The strikers, it will be remem- 
bered, not content with Mr. Stieff's agreement to ad- 
vance their wages, insisted that he should discharge a 
polisher named T. H. Reis, who was employed not in 
the factory, but in the warerooms, and because he re- 
fused to do this, they would not return to work. Mr. 
Stieff writes to THE Courter to say that Reis, after 
several refusals, finally insisted on having his dis- 

charge, which was then given to him. 

The strikers, learning that Reis had left, signified 
their willingness to return to work on certain new con- 
ditions to which Mr. Stieff replied as follows : 

In answer to the first, in which you ask me ‘‘ not to dis- 
charge any workmen on account of the strike,” ‘‘I wish it 
distinctly understood that I reserve the right to retain or dis- 
charge any one in my employ,” and will permit no dictation 
to-day or at any future time. 

In reply to the second demand that I should pay a bill 
of $30 for storage of your tools and work beuches, this I 
positively decline to do, as I did not rent the room and do 
not feel myself either legally or morally bound so to do. 

In answer to demand three, that your tools and work 
benches be removed to the factory at my expense, I decline 
to incur any expense in that connection, but will allow you 
the use of my drivers, horses and wagons for that purpose, 
provided it does not interfere with their work at the ware- 
room. 

In reply to the fourth demand that I shall pay full price on 
work already commenced at the time of the strike, and fin- 
ished by me since, I will only pay for the actual work done 
by each workman at the time he quit work, the amount to be 
determined by me. 

In reply to your fifth demand you ask that the work al- 
ready commenced by you, which shall take longer than eight 
days to finish shall be paid for at the increased prices. This 
I will not do, as every workman knew what he was to get for 
his work before he commenced it, and he is both honorably 
and legally bound to finish it at that price. 

As to the sixth demand—you ask that every man shall 
have his place back again at the factory. To this I have no ob- 
jection, unless I shall find it to my advantage to change his 
place, in which event the change would doubtless be as much 
to his advantage as mine. 

If you shall decide on going to work on the conditions 
above named by me notify me in -riting. I want no more 
committees, but your simple yes or no in writing. 

The workmen, after receiving this answer, notified 
Mr. Stieff that they waived part of the demands re- 
ferred to, and he then wrote the following letter: 

BALTIMORE, June 22, 1880, 
To the Workmen Formerly in My Employ: 

You have my letter of yesterday, which was as plain as I 
could write it, and called for a plain yes or no. 

I desire to see no more committees, and will be at the 
Camden street factory at 11 o’clock this (Tuesday) morning, 
expecting a written answer that you go at once to work only 
on the conditions in my letter of yesterday. If you refuse 
to do this I expect every man of the Camden street factory to 
meet at 12 o'clock to-day with his book for a settlement, and 
if you do not accede to either proposition, consider your- 
selves all discharged after 12 o’clock noon to-day. 

Respectfully, Cuas, M. STIEFF. 

This letter was answered by a note from the Execu- 
tive Committee announcing the end of the strike, and 
the men went to work on the following day. 

The polisher, Reis, in a letter to Mr. Stieff explain- 
ing his reasons for resigning, said that he preferred 
leaving to being the cause, however innocent, of pre- 
venting workmen from resuming their employment, 
and that the future would justify him both in the esti- 
mation of the public and workmen. He also expressed 
his kind appreciation of the decided stand Mr. Stieff 
had taken in his case for principle’s sake and the uni- 
form courtesy with which he had ever been treated. 


© ge attending the opera on Wednesday evening,” 
writes a critic with a partiality for the plural personal pro- 


Her sweet, flute-like 








noun, ‘‘ we have heard the great ‘Patti.’ 
voice made ‘cold chills’ creep up and down the ‘ gamut’ of 
our back and ribs, as if the notes were echoing their deep 
feelings on a new human Eolian harp. But when in answer 
to an encore ‘ Home, Sweet Home’ was delivered in a manner 
so touching, and with such feeling, we could hardly restrain 
the tears from flowing. And the prices—phew! £2 6s., or 
nearly $12 for a seat where a ‘claw-hammer’ was the only 
coat allowed. And one must pay for the program also—one 
shilling, or twenty-five cents, at the opera, and at the theatre 
from one penny to sixpence for the privilege of reading the 
cast of the play. Another ‘skin’ game is charging a six- 
pence, or twelve cents per seat for ‘ booking,’ as they term it 





here, as we say, engaging a seat for a performance.” 








J How to Find The Key-Note of a Musical 
Composition ? 
HIS question has often been asked. Upon first 
thought the query may seem simple enough, and one 
might answer ‘‘ By looking at the signature and seeing to what 
scale it belongs,” and another ‘‘ By finding the attunement in 
which it begins,” and another might say ‘‘ By looking at the 
last chord.” And it we had only to deal with simple composi- 
tions of Mozart's style, any of these answers might be suffi- 
cient; but in modern music, it would not be difficult to find 
compositions whose key could not be determined by either 
of the rules, and if mode as well as keys be considered, Raff's 
little three-page Eclogue, Op. 105, No. 4, will battle all these 
tules. This piece was written with a signature of four sharps. 
It begins with the single sound C sharp, and the first concord - 
is that of F sharp minor, his first phrase ends in a plagal 
cadence on C sharp minor; but as both B sharp and E sharp 
are carefully avoided, neither F sharp nor C sharp can be de- 
termined on for the key-note, because the most essential ele- 
ment in setting the attunement—the leading note—is wanting. 
On looking at the first chord we find it to be the first position 
of the chord of C sharp major. In what key, then, is the 
piece? Its signature calls for either E major or C sharp minor; 
its opening leaves one in doubt as to whether C sharp minor 
or F sharp minor will prove to be the key, and it ends in C 
sharp major. Shall we let it go keyless, or decide it by one of 
the rules? Which one? 

That piece of music is very inconsiderable which does not 
enter more than one attunement during its progress from be- 
ginning to end; and, of the several keys and modes used, 
common assent assigns the more important place to one, and 
the piece is spoken of as in that key. In works of more than 
one movement, the key of the first is commonly used to desig- 
nate the whole composition, but in determining the key of a 
single movement an occasional inconsistency and disagree- 
ment may be noticed, which is the intention of this article to 
point out. Recently a programme for a pianoforte concert 
contained the words ‘‘ Scherzo in D flat major, Op. 31, Cho- 
pin.” The concert was given in Boston, and one of the 
papers, in copying the programme, inseried a ‘‘ ?” after this 
number, another had it ‘‘D flat magor’” (sic), and still another 
critic, calling the concert giver by name, inquired, ‘‘ Do you 
not know enough to call things by their right names, or shall 
we charitably infer that you wish to inform your brother mu- 
sicians that,a large portion of the Scherzo is in D flat major?’ 
Another correspondent, speaking of the same piece similarly 
announced, says, ‘‘The Scherzo was the one in B flat 
minor, but all the papers religiously followed copy” &c. 
Now here is an evident difference of opinion between artist 
and critics. Who is inthe right? Although the paper quoted 
above asked a direct question regarding the matter, no answer 
ever appeared in its columns, and it is reserved for us to dis- 
cuss the question. 

The piece in question is not called by any key in the com- 
poser’s title; it is simply ‘‘ Scherzo, Op. 31,” but the cata- 
logues in general designate it as the Scherzo in B (or B flat) 
minor. It is written with five flats; begins unmistakably in 
the minor mode, has a ‘‘trio” written with three sharps, and 
ends unmistakably in D flat major. The signature is all right 
according to either view of the question, and it has only to be 
determined whether the opening or the closing attunement is 
the more important. Moore’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Music” 
says (article ‘‘Key”) that the key of a piece is the one in 
which it begins and ends. This does not help us much. 
But Stainer and Barrett say (article ‘‘Tonic”), ‘‘The key 
chord in which a piece is written and with which it con- 
cludes.”” Worcester says (article ‘‘Key”), ‘‘ The fundamental 
note of the principal chord; * * hence the fundamental 
note of the final chord of every piece.” J. H. Cornell 
says (‘‘ Primer of Modern Musical Tonality,” ch. 12, p. 62, 
sec. 96), ‘‘Hence the close of every melody is fittingly made 
either on the tonic or on one of the two tones which, with the 
tonic, forma consonant triad * *, whilst in the harmony 
oftheclose * * thetonicitself * * must form the lowest 
tone or bass of the chord.” According to these authorities 
then, the artist was correct, and the piece should be called 
in D flat major—the key of its close—the catalogues to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

But it is the almost universal custom to name pieces by the 
key of the close, and the usage in regard to this piece is 
peculiar, making it so much the more noticeable that the 
critics should have taken the issue as they did. Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 81, is known as the Sonata in E flat, but it opens 
in C minor. His Sonata, Op. ror, is called in ‘‘ A,” but it 
opens undecided, and the first cadence (measure 25) is in E. 
The Op. 3, called C minor, opens in G minor and might have 
been decided as either G, F, or C minor, and the key is not 
determined until the first double bar is reached. ~ 

Other illustrations might easily be quoted, a notable one be- 
ing Mendelssohn's ‘*‘ Andante and Rondo Capriccioso in E mi- 
nor,” but sufficient authority seems to have determined the last 
attunement to be the deciding one, except with older writers, 
who treat the minor mode as imperfect, and end minor pieces 
with the tonic major chord, as does J. S. Bach in the ‘‘im- 
mortal Forty-eight.” 








....Frederick Paulding is having a new play written for 
him for next season. He has improved wonderfully since 
his engagement at the Lyceum last season, 
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~ J Improvements in Violins. 


OU are already informed that for the last two or 
Y three years I have made a number of experiments with 
a view to improve the violin, and should have been happy to 
state the result befure a meeting of the society in order that 
they might hear the instruments and judge for themselves, 
but as no opportunity of doing so has occurred, I shall feel 
obliged if you will afford me a short space in the Journal to 
describe the instruments as I have had them altered. My 
improvements are not patented, and any one who pleases is, 
therefore, at liberty to use them. 

My experiments resulted in the insertion of a central sound- 
board, or diaphragm midway between the back and the belly, 
attached firmly to the two end blocks, but not touching either 
the sides, belly, or back, so that it is free to vibrate from end 
toend. Under each of the sound holes is a hole in the dia- 
phragm one inch and a quarter in diameter. The object of 
these two holes is to allow the sound free circulation, one of 
them being also required for the insertion of the sound post. 
The lower end of the diaphragm is also sloped off on each 
side until it meets the neck block in order further to promote 
the circulation of the sound. The diaphragmis perfectly flat, 
and about one-ninth of an inch throughout, made of the 
finest Swiss pine. In order to prevent a reedy tone by the 
vibration of the wood across the grain, six very slender cross- 
bars are glued across the diaphragm, just sufficient to tie the 
threads of the wood together. Mr. Furber, the violin maker, 
who carried out my instructions, made a diaphragm for one 
of his violins of sycamore, without cross-bars, which an- 
swered equally well. 

The diaphragm requires almost as much care in its manip- 
ulation as the belly; I had several made before I could find 
the right proportions, 

The instrument I operated upon was an ordinary one; the 
tone, previous to alteration, was of a thin character, and 
unequal on different parts of the finger-board; whereas now 
it is fuller, of a finer quality, and remarkably equal through- 
out its whole compass. 

Inequality of tone is acommon fault in many violins, and I 
may, perhaps, venture a speculation why the diaphragm cor- 
rects it. Probably, where the vibration of the belly on some 
notes is deficient, the vibration of the diaphragm, which oper- 
ates under different conditions, comes to its aid. 

I think there is much hope of improvement in-what I will 
term the voicing of the violin by internal arrangements. I 
have made a number of experiments in this direction, some 
of them with good results, but I think the central diaphragm 
is the best I have yet tried. 

I cannot say from one experiment which is best, the flat 
diaphragm or the vertical bar; the latter is more simple and 
easier of application: it gives improved power and tone with 
great equality throughout the compass. The harmonic sounds 
are remarkably clear and full. I think it probable that the 
bar would be improved by making the space between the 
outer and inner arcs of the circles only quarter of an inch. 
This would give greater elasticity and more room for the 
expansion of the sound, and I think would be strong enough, 
provided that the arcs of the outer circles should not be pro- 
duced until they touch each other, but should be joined by a 
short curved line so as to leave at least half an inch of wood 
between the arcs of the circles. 1 have shown in two of the 
circles in the margin an illustration, There would thus be 
half an inch depth of wood along the whole bar. 

I do not claim the origination of this contrivance; it is 
merely a modificatio:: of a central bar from block to block, 
for which a patent was, I believe, obtained about 15 years 
ago, and which, Mr. Furber tells me, had an extensive run 
for some time. This bar was solid and stiff, and had for its 
object the tightening of the belly and preventing its being 
forced up by the longitudinal tension of the strings, which 
sometimes does happen, especially to weak instruments. 
My modification of this bar gives a certain amount of elastic- 
ity which assists vibration, while it is sufficiently firm to 
strengthen the belly. 

It seems strange that the violin should have remained 
unchanged for centuries, while almost all other musical 
instruments have been improved; modern makers usually 
follow the modes of the Italian school, but, however exactly 
they may gauge and measure a Straduarius violin, and imi- 
tate its form and structure, the copy gives an inferior result. 
lhe art of violin making appears never to have been reduced 
to exact and scientific rules; even the eminent Italian makers 
scarcely made two instruments exactly alike in powe1 and 
tone, and it is difficult to assign the reason for the great supe- 
riority of their instruments. I think, however, that one of 
their secrets was the careful choice of sonorous wood; and 
here, I think, is a hopeful field for investigation, in which 
the use of the microscope would, perhaps, give us an advan- 
lage over the ancients. 

In the process of seasoning wood, the moist portions of the 
Sap are dissipated, and on examining the wood witha pow- 
erful glass I have observed that the wood is traversed by 
minute cells and litthe ducts, and that the sides of these 
diminutive veins and arteries (so to speak) which run through 
the wood are varnished, as it were, with a very thin film of 
the resinous or glutinous remains of the sap; the substance 
of the seasoned wood is, in fact, a series of minute air cells 
and pipes, and the form and arrangement of these differ much 
in different woods, and even in different parts of the sam: 


tree. I have not made any experiments to enable me to inn | 
an opinion on the relation between the microscopic appear- 
ance of the wood and its sonorous properties. The investi- 
gation of this subject, to any useful purpose, would involve 
long and laborious experiments and researches; but it seems 
probable that the Italian makers had some rough and ready 
rules to guide them in the choice of sonorous wood, for we 
find. as noticed in Mr. Hart’s book on the violin, that much 
time and labor were employed by some of them in neatly 
joining small pieces of wood in their instruments, which evi- 
dently showed a desire to economize rare material. —H. HWal- 
duck, in the Journal of the Society of Arts, London. 








-Many partially successful attempts have been made at 
various times to supply the blind with a musical notation, 
and indeed the ordinary musical staff of five lines and spaces 
with the notes in common use has been reproduced, but the 
success has not been encouraging; and it was left for the 
Braille system to provide efficiency and thorough practica- 
bility in this direction also, so that, wherever his printing and 
writing characters are used, his musical signs are sure to be 
adopted. The basis of the musical notation is the ordinary 
Braille alphabet arranged in four rows containing ten letters 
each. The seven last letters in each row represent the seven 
musical notes; those of the first rows being quavers; those of 
the second, minims; of the third, semibreves; and of the 
fourth, crotchets. The sign for semibreve also stands for 
semiquaver; that for minim, for demisemiquaver, &c. The 
use of the same sign in two senses presents no difficulty to 
any one acquainted with the rudiments of music, as a bar 
consisting of one semiquaver, or of sixteen semibreves, is 
an impossibility. The notes, therefore, take twenty-eight 
signs, and for the other signs used in music there re- 
main thirty-three. Each sign occupies only the space 
of a_ single letter. Thus the blind are provided with 
a means for reading music which enables them to obtain 
a thorough knowledge of the composition to be studied. 
A very considerable amount of classical music has already 
been printed on the Braille system, and when music not 
already printed is required it need only be read out by a 
sighted person for the blind to write it himself for future use. 
Of course this dictation can be as readily taken down by fifty 
or a hundred blind. It used to be the fashion to teach the 
blind by ear, parrot-like; indeed, this system still obtains in 
many establishments, and in such cases it is of course impos- 
sible to attain perfect accuracy and high culture. Those 
interested in the teaching of the blind should visit the Royal 
Normal College and Academy of Music, at Norwood, Eng- 
land. At this college, art cultivation, especially as applied 
to music, is carried on with unremitting zeal and extraordi- 
nary success. An examination of the pupils will show that 
they not only sing and play the very best and highest-class 
music, but that they also have a thorough knowledge of the 
scientific and technical structure of the pieces performed. 








....It is the direct communication of the performer with 
the strings, both in the production of the musical vibration 
and in the stopping, as it is called, of the notes, which gives 
the instruments of the violin family their peculiar expressive 
power and their unapproachable superiority. It is the human 
touch upon the cord which makes its tone so touching, which 
gives that tone its human quality, in which it is not only 
without an equal but without arival. Itis a kind of direct 
communication with the soul of man which gives the violin 
alone among all instruments ‘‘a soul.” There is no emotion 
which the violin cannot express, from that of the mere con- 
sciousness of serene happiness and a sense of beauty to that 
of the profoundest and most agitating woe that can disturb 
the human heart. It laughs and chatters, it weeps and wails, 
and shrieks and sobs, with the utterance of a ruined happi- 
ness. When Beethoven, at the end of the Funeral March in 
the Heroic Symphony, makes the great instrument (the or- 
chestra upon which he played with such divine mastery) sob 
forth the theme in broken phrases, it is upon the violin that 
he depends for the utterance of that grand emotion. Modern 
music would be impossible without the violin. —Mwsical 
Opinion. 





. The death is cnmumundl of Karl aaa Krebs, one of 
the oldest court musical directors of Germany, and the father 
of the popular pianist, Mlle. Marie Krebs. There are two 
musical families of Krebs in Germany, neither connected with 
the other. 


from an old organist at Buttelstadt in the seventeenth century, | 
and included in se race was Johann Ludwig Krebs, one of | 


the best pupils of J. S. Bach. The other Krebs, whose death 
is just announced, was really named Miedcke and was the 
son of an actor and actress at the theatre at Nuremburg, where 
he was born in 1804. 


vocalist at Stuttgart, who adopted him. He studied under 


Schelble, and at Vienna under Seyfried, receiving in 1827 his | 
first appointment as conductor of the Hamburg Opera House. | 


This post he retained twenty-three years, when he went in 
1850 as kappellmeister at the Saxon court of Dresden, a berth 
he retained till 1871. Karl Krebs wrote two operas, ‘‘Silva”’ 
and ‘‘Agnes,” and a Te Deum, and numerous songs and 
pianoforte pieces, some of the last having been popularized in 
this country and elsewhere by his gifted daughter. Miss 


Marie Krebs is a child of Karl Krebs by his second wife, the 
celebrated operatic singer, Aloysia Michaelsi, whom he mar- 





ried in 1850, and who is still living. —Lendon Figare 
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One family, now settled in Altenburg, is descended | 


His name of Krebs was derived from a | 






FOREIGN NOTES. 


.From thirty to fifty concerts are given daily in London 
during the summer season. 

.The successful season of the Richter concerts in Lon- 
den, clused on Monday, June 1g 

.Joseph Wieniowski, the Polish pianist, brother of 


Henry Wieniowski who recently died, is playing in London, 


.A Spanish journal announces that Gayarre, the tenor, 
has been engaged for a number of appearances at the Paris 
opera, the price for the series to be 130,000 francs 

-Here Bonawitz, at his Beethoven recital at Langham 
Hall, London, on June 12, played five of the sonatas from 
memory. They were the C minor (op. 13), the “Moonlight,” 
the C major (op, 53), the and the A flat 
major (op. 110). 


‘* Hau.merclavier,’ 


.. The death is announced of M. Bagier, former director 
of the Italian Opera. M. Bagier, formerly money changer, 
and possessor of a good fortune, took the Théatre Italien 
Paris, in 1862, succeeding M. Cuizado. The rich patrons of 
this theatre began to desert it, and at the same time the de- 
mands of the singers increased incessantly. The expenses 
became so formidable that, notwithstanding the profits 
realized by Patti's appearance, the director was ruined at the 
end of eight years. The war of 1870 put an end to M. Bagier's 
efforts. In 1872 the director, no less persistent than unfor- 
tunate, tried a combination of French and Italian opera at the 
Ventadour Salle, but without any success. M. Bagier then 
retired completely into private life, and the only news the 
public have received of him since thai time is that of his 
recent death, 

-Professor Macfarren delivered a lecture before a re- 
cent meeting of the English Musical Association, on ‘‘The 
Lyrical Drama.” He began by refuting the argument that 
dramatic representation in music was highly artificial, and he 
then proceeded to summarize the history of opera from the 
musical plays of schylus to the Passion Plays and modern 
opera. The opera of modern times Professor Macfarren 
traced from Lulli, and English opera from Davenant’s ‘‘Siege 
of Rhodes,” and he proceeded with his subject by way of the 
musical dramas of Purcell, the operas of Kaiser, Handel, 
whom he declared the fouuder of dramatic opera music, 
Piccini and Gluck, down to Mozart. In conclusion he pro- 
tested against the abuse of the left motif, and expressed a 
hope that one day English musicians would have the oppor- 
tunity, as they no doubt had the ability, to add to the glories 
of the lyrical drama. 

.-On Saturday, June 5, Mr. Gye gave a concert at Albert 
Hall, with Albani, Laselle—his whole troupe, in fact, except 
Adelina Patti—and made $3,580, taking $1,000 at the door, 
M. Kuhe gave his concert a week after at the Albert Hall, 
with some singers, plus Adelina Patti and himself, and made 
£1,400, of which he took £400 at the door, 
get paid nowadays. What a contrast there would be between 
the modern operatic salary list and such a one as that pub- 
lished by Moy Thomas in last week's Budget. lie has been 
favored with the manuscript salary list of the Queen's 
Theatre, Tottenham street, now the Prince of Wales’, for 
operatic performances under Macfarren’s direction in 1841. 


Artists certainly 


The entertainments were high class, including Handel's 
**Acis and Galatea.” 
with £3 weekly salary. Mr. Bedford, a reputable opera 
singer, received twenty-five shillings weekly. The highest 
salary was £8. 


The celebrated Mrs. Glover is credited 


. Of Herbert Reeves, the London Gloée says that he “‘can 
never be a fenor di forza, although he may be accepted asa 
highly cultivated femerino ; and the Jimes 
his début: 
responding age seemed to imagine that the great English 


thus remarks on 
‘Amateurs who remember Sims Reeves at a cor- 


tenor had come back from a journey to the fountain of youth 
in the fairy-land of Bimini described in old Spanisk ro- 
mances 
of the young singer struck the ear. 


The illusion was not dispelled when the first notes 
Here was the same vel- 
vety softness of tone in the middle register, the same bari 
tone quality of the lower voice, and at least an attempt at the 
same penetrating clearness of the high notes, by means of 
which Sims Reeves produces some of his most brilliant ef 
fects. Even litthe mannerisms and peculiarities the 
all but inaudible enunciation of the last syllable and note of 





a phrase—were not forgotton, no more than the general 
| features of style and sentiment. Much of this may be due to 
| more or less conscious imitation, or to the fact that Signor 
Mazzucato, who instructed the father, also taught the son 


At the same time it would be impossible to deny that the 


mysterious principle of ‘heredity,’ so much talked of nowa- 
days, has been here at work 
| sweet and sympathetic, is as yet very weak, and especially 
the higher notes require rounding off and developing. The 
| singer was considerably hampered by nervousness (perhaps 


His voice, although very 


| also hereditary), which in the silly ana from Donizetti's 

‘Maria di Rohan’ made his voice sometimes all but inaudible; 
‘Refrain Thy Voice 
from Weeping,’ from Mr. Sullivan's ‘Light of the World’ 


was still perceptible in the beautiful air, 


(conducted by the composer), and seemed to wear off only in 
| his third song, Schubert's familiar ‘Awe Maria.’ 
Herbert Reeves’ début was, as regards popular success, very 
| brilliant, and not, on the other hand, without promise of a 


| higher artistic kind.” 


To sum up, 
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This journal, as its name purports, will represent intelligently and from 
an independent standpoint the great manufacturing interests of the piano, 
organ, and general musical instrument trades. It has no partisan aims 
to subserve, and it will give the news and all fresh and interesting in- 
formation that may be of value in its line. It will broadly cover the 
interests of both manufacturers and dealers, and with its frequent issue 
must serve as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheerfully 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to us on 
any subjects of interest to the trade. 
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- EDITOR. 


WILLIAM E, NICKERSON - - - - 
» Chics the sharp and wholesome lesson adminis- 

tered by Mr. Hale, we are not likely to hear any 
more of strikes among the New York piano-makers 
for a while to come. Union pronunciamentos and 
executive committee resolutions are as scarce as apple 
blossoms in March, and there is a delicious heart- 
soothing relief from complaints about the evils of the 





contract system. 
sarge so amiable and friendly is the temper of 

the workmen at the present moment that one 
might infer there had never been any matter of differ- 
ence between themselves and their employers. The 
lager-beer hall has been exchanged for the excursion 
steamboat; the arbitrary and dictatorial demands of 
the Executive Committee for the amicable three times 
three in the breezy and more wholesome atmosphere 
of Sandy Hook, and the intimidating, pugilistic gestic- 
ulations in front of barricaded doors for the affection- 
ate handkerchief waving over the bounding waters of 
the deep blue sea. 


I" 


likely to have Modjeska here next season. 
informed him that her London engagement has proved 
too satisfactory to admit of her coming to America. 
Well, this is a pity; not only because we will lose 





appeared by an interview with her manager, pub- 
lished in the Hera/d of Thursday, that we are not 
She has 


something, but also because Modjeska will lose some- 
thing. Which will suffer the greater loss we will leave 
the intelligent reader to determine. But in spite of 
the loss of Modjeska, which of course we dutifully 
deplore, we have good prospects of a brilliant season. 
In Bernhardt, and possibly Irving, whom we are in- 
formed Henry E. Abbey is now striving to engage, 
and our own particular galaxy of talent, we will prob- 
ably be able to find consolation for this unexpected 


bereavement. 





HE strike at C. M. Stieff’s piano factory in Balti- 
more is over at last, the strikers having virtually 
thrown up the spongeand tumbled from the lofty plat- 
form of dictation to the dust of supplication. A month 
ago they would never—no, never—return to work un- 
less Mr. Stieff agreed to abrogate his right to employ 
or discharge any workman as he saw fit, yet last week 
they returned on a written agreement that he could 
exercise that right whenever and on whomsoever he 
But last week the New York Piano-Makers’ 
Union, which a month ago believed itself invincible, 


chose. 


had been seriously defeated on its own ground, and 


found such serious work in taking care of its wounded 


that it could no longer supply the sinews of war to a 
distant ally. It is true that the workman whose dis- 
charge the strikers demanded of Mr. Stieff is no longer 
in that gentleman's employ, but he left of his own free 
will and at his own earnest solicitation. We cannot 
fail to mention, however, what our Baltimore corre- 
spondent doubtless failed to ascertain, that this man 
left Mr. Stieff's employ because he was paid by the 
strikers $200 to do so that they might be enabled to 
return to work with an empty show of consistency. 








GOVERNMENT AID TO MUSIC. 
BOSTON paper which devotes some space to 
musical matters recently published a plea for 

government aid, in a pecuniary way, to the develop- 
ment of musical taste, sadly remarking that “not a 
single dollar has yet been expended by the National 
government for the establishment of any musical con- 
servatory, or for the encouragement or support of 
operatic or oratorio societies.” Other papers have re- 
echoed this truly melancholy reflection, and it is now 
in order for music lovers to pull out their pocket- 
handkerchiefs and join in the chorus. 

Notwithstanding all that may be said concerning the 
beneficial results of governmental aid to the develop- 
ment of the arts, we are decidedly of the opinion that 
the arts are better aided by being let alone. No doubt 
the arts have been benefited by government, or more 
properly speaking, royal patronage, in past ages, when 
the mass of people were too poor to afford them ade- 
quate support. But now the popular support is ample, 
and the art of music, especially, can stand on its own 
merits. If, in the present day, when people are willing 
and able to support anything meritorious, an art can- 
not thrive by its own vitality, it had better be allowed 
to die, because its inability to live would be proof pos- 
itive of its worthlessness. 

‘The arguments against the policy of government aid 
are numerous and valid, but it would be time enough 
to advance them when a provision to extend it, is 
made in government quarters. Just now it is suffi- 
cient to say that an insuperable objection to the 
establishment by the government of a national musical 
conservatory, especially in this country, is that it would 
be much more likely to lower than elevate the stand- 
ard of musical taste, for the management would al- 
most inevitably be controlled by political influences, 
and the chairs would be filled not out of regard to 
ability and fitness, but on the score of political prefer- 
ence. 








More Pirates and Pinafore. 
le CARTE, Gilbert and Sullivan’s man- 


ager, has been interviewed by a 77ribune reporter who 
found him at his office at Twenty-eighth street and Broad- 
way, busily engaged with his California agent in adding up 
the profits of the San Francisco ‘‘Pirates of Penzance” 
troupe. 

‘‘Are we going to have another ‘ Pinafore’ this winter, Mr. 

Carte ?”” he was asked. 
‘*T hope so,” was the answer. ‘‘At all events, I have en- 
gaged Booth’s Theatre from Henry E. Abbey for a season of 
comic opera, beginning December 6, Gilbert and Sullivan 
are at work on a new piece, and if they have it done in time 
I shall open my season with it. If they are not ready at that 
time I shall probably have to put on an old piece.” 

‘** Will you have the same company that you had last year?” 

‘‘I think not, but I have made no arrangements for my 
company as yet. Twelve of my old company, including Miss 
Alice Barnett, Miss Bond, Miss Barlow and Mr. Clifton, 
sailed for Europe to-day in the Abyssinia. Miss Roosevelt 
will remain in this country and will have a company of her 
own next year. Brocolini will travel this summer with one 
of my troupes, which will take a short tour through the vari- 
ous watering-places. I don’t know what has become of 
Talbot. I shall probably bring one or two of my new com- 
pany from London; the others I shall get here.” 

‘ Does the ‘ Pirates of Penzance’ continue to be as great a 
success as ever in London ?” 

‘‘ Yes; it has made a greater hit than ‘Pinafore.’ The re- 
ceipts have averaged $6,000 a week, which isa little more 
than the seating capacity of the theatre.” 

‘*Was it produced any better in London than it was in 
New York ?” 

‘It was certainly done as well. The principal parts were 
taken by better actors than they were here, although they did 
not have as good voices. That is one of the differences, I 
think, between an English and an American audience. The 


Americans insist more on good singing, and the English 





more on good acting.” 











The Opéra Comique has revived ‘‘Le Domino Noir,” the 
least played and still the freshest of all Auber’s compositions, 
He seems to have concentrated in these three acts the sap of 
his proverbial youthfulness. It is the true type of comic 
opera, and excepting the dialogues—dating from 1837—the 
work has, like good music, improved by age. Scribe has 
never displayed more ability in writing a libretto upon a— 
nothing. The scenic movement is such that improbabilities 
disappear; the incidents are so multifarious and unexpected, 
so well arranged, that the spectator at last positively takes an 
interest in the naif Horace, and the beautiful and unknown 
Angele, that strange type of abbess, who frequents the 
ministerial balls and antechambers. Ifthe gayety of Ju/iano 
irratates, Lord Erfort, on the other hand, is very amusing; 
the loves of Dame Jacinthe with Gil-Pérés, the convent porter, 
are very comical. If Auber did not put into the ‘‘ Domino 
Noir” much sentiment or heart—of which his natural stock 
was rather limited—he did all that he possessed of refined 
elegance, piquant harmony, and Parisian gayety. Excepting 
a weakness in the first act, the scene is full of charming and 
delicate melodies, developed with a discreet /imesse and ad- 
mirable style; hence, why the work is ever welcomed asa 
success. M. Daubé, chef of the orchestra, rather led the 
light and sparkling music a little solemnly. M. Herbert, who 
represented Horace, has not the compass of voice desirable, 
and his acting was dry, wanting in true passion, and deficient 
in that intelligence which imparts to each thing the precise 
degree of importance it merits and nothing more. Mlle, 
Isaac is a singer of great talent, and has only to free herself 
from some provincialisms to bea prima donna, Her voice is 
of an extraordinary compass and flexibility, and she sings 
with warmth and taste. Occasionally in the plentitude of 
her talent, she takes the liberty of jingling with the music, 
and forgets a little that Avgé/ is rather a girl than a woman, 
Something new in the decoration: the convent porter wears a 
three-cocked hat in place of a scull cap, but the organ is so 
placed as to appear outside the convent, so that it plays in 
the street or the garden, neither place being suited for the 
ceremony of taking the veil. 














....J. H. Hickok, of Poughkeepsie, was in town this week. 





...-John J. Lejeal Sohmer, agent, at Erie, Pa., is expected 
in this city to-day. 

....Mr. Healy, of Lyon & Healy, Chicago, was still in 
New York this week. 

....Sylvester Tower, of Cambridgeport, Mass., arrived in 
this city on Thursday morning. 

...-Albert Weber shipped four pianos to England this 
week—two baby grands and two uprights. 

....Daniel A. Friend, dealer in pianos, &c., at Gloucester, 
Mass., has given a chattel mortgage for $600. 

....Christian Becker, of the firm of G. M. Weber & Co., 
piano manufacturers, of Kingston, Ontario, is dead. 

....The Hale strikers are wishing now they hadn’t struck, 
and thinking somewhat of striking against the union. 

....Mr. Ludden, of Ludden & Bates, of Savannah, Ga., 
was in New York this week en route for his stock farm in 
Illinois. 

....J. P. Hale returned to New York last week from his 
Eastern trip much improved in health. His rheumatism is 
entirely gone. 

..-Read & Thompson, of St. Louis, Mo., agents for 
Knabe pianos, report a good and rapidly increasing trade, 
with still better prospects for the coming fall. 

...-William Munroe, president of the Munroe Organ Reed 
Company of Worcester, Mass., was in town on Wednesday. 
He says business is very brisk with the company. 

..- THE CourleER has received Julius Bauer & Co.’s new 
catalogue of band instruments and band goods. It is con- 
venient in form, well printed and liberally illustrated. 

...-Sohmer & Co. have adopted a novel and very hand- 
some design for the cases of their cabinet grands. A medall- 
ion in the centre of the case furnishes a place for a small 
portrait. 

...-Albert Weber has been presented by an admiring 
friend with a young bear, which he is now assiduously en- 
gaged in domesticating. He intends to keep it at his coun- 
try residence to terrify the small boys who manifest a fond- 
ness for his apples. 

....When William Steinway sailed for Europe on Saturday 
his employees embarked in the steamer Morrisania and ac- 
companied the Main down the bay as far the lightship. There 
were music and an abundance of creature comforts on the 
Morrisania, and when she turned her prow homeward there 
were great cheering and waving of handkerchiefs. 








....Miss Van Zandt has, it is stated, refused to play Carmen 
at the Paris Opéra Comique, for the very proper reason that 
she is not yet old and experienced enough to adequately en- 
act the character. 

....M. Voucorbeil intends to present several American 
artists at the Paris Opéra during the summer. Jenny Howe 
(erroneously reported to be ill of smallpox) has made her reap- 
pearance as the Priestess, in ‘‘ Aida,” and Miss Bernstein, of 
Cincinnati, and Miss Wilson may also appear at this house, 
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NEW MUSIC. 


” [Music publishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid and able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.] 

















White, Smith & Co., Boston. 

1. School Songs and Music Reader. ....(specimen pages)....E. H. Bailey. 
>. The Choir Bell, for choirs, &c........ a ....L. Marshall. 
3. Blake's Dollar Instructor............ (reed organ)......... C. D. Blake. 
4. Short Voluntaries........... (reed or pipe organ) ........ T. P. Ryder. 
5. Speak Softly to the Fatherless...... (song and chorus)..... J. A. Barney. 
6. Love’s Return Waltzes..........2+.20+. +. (piano) ....... A. E, Warren. 
7. J. A. Garfield’s Grand March........ ..... 4 .ccseseve £ 

g. Chasing the Butterfly, caprice elegante.... “ ........ ee 

g. The Lass on Shore, march................. wie ree * 


Nos. 1 and 2—It is to be presumed are intended to show the 
style in which the works indicated will be issued, as well as 
the quality of the music that will go to make them np. The 
pages of No, 1 are rather weak, but still may be used to ad- 
vantage in primary schools, The pieces in ‘‘The Choir Bell,” 
however, are sorry specimens of part-writing. Consecutive 
octaves of fifths follow each other in beautiful array and make 
us wonder how on earth such music can be issued anywhere, 
especially in Boston, It would seem that not only talent was 
at a discount but also ordinary knowledge. The tunes 
“Oregon” and ‘‘Denver” are fairly harmonized, but the rest 
exhibit assurance rather than ability. The book needs re- 
vision before publication if we must judge of its contents 
from the pages before us. 

No. 3—Seems to have been prepared for country music 
teachers. It will no doubt have a large sale amongst such 
and will suit scholars with whom they are brought into con- 
tact. The size is a handy one. 

No. g—Contains a number of good selections, of but mod- 
erate difficulty. It will please amateurs whose execution is 
of alimited order, but who have a fairly cultivated taste. 
Except in the last piece, an ‘‘Offertoire” by Batiste, no pedal 
part has been given, which, in such a work, we deem the 
wisest plan. 

No. 5.—Better than the average run of such things. It is 
rather well written and quite tuneful. 

No. 6.—A set of melodious waltzes which will be liked by 
the general public. The themes are graceful and well phrased. 

No. 7.—-A bright march which would sound well in a sol- 
diers’ street parade. Such pieces are made up only to please 
the masses. This is likely to do so. 

No. 8.—The principal subject is graceful enough and, be- 
sides, is well laid out for the hand, which makes it useful as 
astudy. It should become popular. 

No. 9.—A very acceptable march which will please those 
to whose taste it is intended to appeal. It has no ‘‘trio” or 
separate middle subject, which for once we are glad to note, 





M. Gray, San Francisco. 


a. Trem Fete: Vets. < C cas hes sccsnctcaionneca: E. Waldteufel. 
2. A Toi Waltzes........ MT peennes s66ree Gednaednes ” 

g, Wii Comte oc Se ace cei cccteaststikt A. Melton. 

FF Come hab aheei sc nctinsedencszeee J. N. E. Wilson. 


No, 1.—This set of waltzes is now so well known through- 
out the country that we scarcely need say that it is one of the 
best things of its kind which has appeared for a long time. 
The motives are fresh and graceful, and will be admired by 
all who hear them. They will not tire on repetition. 

No. 2.—Quite a pleasing set of waltzes, but not possessing 
the elements of the highest popularity, as that of No. 1. The 
second waltz is quite beautiful, and the principal theme of 
the opening waltz is melodious. This set can be recom- 
mended. 

No. 3—Is not a particularly interesting set of waltzes, al- 
though well written and fairly interesting. No. 4 is tuneful. 
They display taste and a certain musical cultivation. 

No. 4.—A march of no particular worth or effect. Played 
by a good band it might sound fairly well. It is scarcely 
likely to become very popular. 


Wm, A. Pond & Co., New York, 





1. The Three Sailor Boys (song)........... b ossgia dubuaweua T. Marzials. 
®. A DOs cdeaacnine gece ceeecccecccececccccseees A. G. Robyn. 
3. Who Knows?......... Ne ted vcnge 6h ceeeceneeens F. Clay. 
4. Fiore che Langue..... Se cida Veni sescecd seukkneltea A. Rotoli. 
5. The Beating of My Own Heart (ballad).................. H. N. Bartlett. 
6. The Answered Prayer (sacred song)........ .. .....+++5 J. H. Ward. 
7: BOCORGUNE Gee. «.c CNN scnocade ese cdescovetenecedeess Maylath. 
8. 6: Waltz Wt | eaREaRdb Ks +46 Ub ccceuves nuaceae = 

. BN OF Reewadaceens esnccsasesadeecces = 


No. 1.—Well written, singable and pleasing, but lacking in 
originality. It seems as if the composer were capable of 
better things. 

Vo. 2.—Mr. Robyn writes well but unequally. He has not 
his ideas under complete control, and thus his music suffers 
because it lacks variety, and is sometimes crude. The song 
before us is avery good one and shows earnest endeavor and a 
Striving after a commendable ideal, but passages might easily 
be altered for the better. Nevertheless, this ‘‘ Dream” is one 
worth interpreting. It can be recommended. 

No. 3.—A song of a superior order, well thought out and 
alterwards ably written down. To do it justice, the singing 
and accompanying must be about the average. It will not 
become as popular as other vocal compositions by the same 
composer. Those having a love for really good music should 
procure it. 

No. 4.—A musicianly song which is certain to be admired 
‘it well rendered. It shows a good knowledge of harmony 


and some poetic feeling. The words and music are well 
wedded to each other. Only good singers need attempt it. 

No. 5—Is a most ambitious attempt which has resulted in a 
true success. The words have been well studied and, per 
consequence, well treated. The music is rather original, the 
accompaniment offering excellent points for orchestration. A 
singer of more than ordinary power and intelligence is re- 
quired to do it full justice. Notwithstanding the general 
worth of this ballad (or rather should it be called a song ?) 
several passages could be revised and gain thereby. Bars one 
and two, page four (accompaniment), are neither elegant nor 
correct. Space forbids us indicating other phrases. Musi- 
cians and the higher class of singers should make its acquaint- 
ance. 

No. 6.—A song exhibiting more than ordinary ability, 
although the melody is more or less commonplace and the 
modulations not skillfully made. The composer seems to 
have a good knowledge of harmony, but is not always careful 
enough with regard to the preparation and resolution of his 
chords. The song can, however, be recommended. 

Ne. 7.—A comparatively easy arrangement of one of Boc- 
caccio’s taking themes. It will please when brightly played. 

No. §.—The rhythm of this waltz is quite piquant and re- 
quires a graceful interpretation to do it justice. It is not to 
be wondered at that the opera from which it is taken has be- 
come popular, because the public are able to enjoy such 
melodies. 

No. 9.—One of the best potpourris on Boccaccio which we 
have yet seen. The arrangement of the various themes is ef- 
fective without being more than moderately difficult, and the 
selection of the same shows taste. Those who have a liking 
for such short, easy and pleasing fantaisies will, doubtless, 
purchase this one and make themselves and others happy. 


The Departure of Booth. 
DWIN BOOTH, his wife and daughter, sailed on 


Wednesday on the Cunard steamship Gallia, and with 
them sailed also Emma Thursby, her sister Miss Ina Thursby, 
Ole Bull and wife, Howard Furness the Shakespearian com- 
mentator, Bronson Howard, Maurice Strakosch, and Dion 
Boucicault, Jr. There was a profusion of flowers in the 
saloon of the steamer. Mr. Booth has made no definite 
plans as yet, but he will probably appear shortly on the 
London stage, and his stay in Europe will extend through 
several years, 

Miss Thursby and her sister will remain a few weeks in 
London and then travel through Norway, Swedea, and Den- 
mark with Ole Bull. A number of friends of the departing 
artists took passage on the Grand Republic, which, on her 
morning trip to Rockaway, accompanied the Gallia as far as 
the lightship off Sandy Hook. The Grand Republic was 
bedecked with bunting, and the parting of the two steamers 
was signalized by the blowing of whistles, the playing of the 
Grand Republic’s band, the waving of handkerchiefs and 
cheering, 
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XPORTATION of musical instruments from the 
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Orcans. | Pranorortes. | Mus. Insts. 
To Wuere Exportep. - | _—— 
No.| Value. No.| Value. Cases. Value. 
aoe | — 
EL CPP a or $2,000] cove! QEgs 
British N. A. Colonies.| ..|  ....| .. canal Give 
‘* West Indies....| 1) $50 .. wees! 
Hamburg.......+.0+- 1} 62) 1 ochel, 14040) ean 
FO ere 7| 853) 600! 126 1,848 
Ne ca cs wadadous 13} 3,700 Oe! Pa 
Rotterdam..........-- 2) 200 
U. S. Colombia........ . 1 285 
"Ws 6 xu sddvegcts 36] $4,865, 4] $2,885) 128) 1,981 
ImMPpoRTS. 
Musical instruments, 112 cases.............. value. $19,504 


EXPORTS FROM Boston 
For the week ended June 25, 1880. 
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To Wuere Exportep. = |————— ee to 
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DINENIRL, 56s. ccedeee 48 $2,025 | 
| ——|— 
A i netees on 48} $2,025 7 
IMPORTS. 
IN i os 65 50 once di tien dindes value $564 
New Patents. 


Note.—Copies of specifications of patents will be supplied from this 
office for twenty-five cents per copy. 

No. 229,066. Piano Action.—Eduard Westermayer, Berlin, 
Prussia, Germany. 

No. 229,134. Pianoforte.—Thomas Howells, Auckland, New 
Zealand. Patented in England January 8, 1878. 

No. 229,218. Musical Top or Gyrophone.—Marshall A. 
Wier, Shepherd’s Bush, Great Britain. Patented in 
England September 6, 1878, and in France March 10, 
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BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION. 








Bowman.—E. M. Bowman, organist, Second Baptist 
Church, St. Louis, was in New York last week. He at- 
tended the National Music Teachers’ Convention which was 
held in Buffalo this week. 

De Lara.—Isadore de Lara, an Italian, who has been giv- 
ing musicales in London, is said to be a promising musician 
and a still more promising song writer. 

GoLpBEcK.--Robert Goldbeck, the composer, has arrived 
in New York from St. Louis, and will probably remain here 
during the coming season. 

Hormann.—Heinrich Hofmann is writing a new opera on 
an English subject. He was lately presented by the Grand 
Duke of Baden with the order of the Ziihringer Liwen. 

Joserry.—Rafael Joseffy, the pianist, during the season of 
1880-81 will give a series of concerts with orchestral accom- 
paniment and a number of chamber music soirees and re- 
citals. 
works, 

Know .es.-—-Mrs. H. F. Knowles, the Boston soprano, will 
spend the summer at the Edson House, Franconia, N. H 
She will sing at Bridgeton, Me., July 1. 

LiBERATI.—Signor Liberati tries to imitate Levy in some of 
his tricks, but only partially succeeds. 

Mason.—William Mason has returned from Europe. The 
loss of his wife has been a great trial for him 

NEWELL.—Oscar M. Newell is to give piano recitals this 
summer at the United States Hotel, Saratoga. 

Nitsson.—Nilsson, it is said, will not come to America 
next season, 

Ove Butt.—Ole Bull and family will spend the summer in 
Norway. 

X Patti.—Patti's representation of the Assyrian Queen in 
“‘Semiramide,” June 15, was again a complete success, It 


He is now preparing a new repertoire of interesting 


will be remembered, says A/usic, that last season Mme. Patti 
surprised even her warmest admirers in undertaking this try- 
ing réle, and one which it was believed could never be filled 
by an artiste without both the voice and the presence of a 
Tietjens. Yet Mr. Gye's prima donna disproved that belief, 
and testified, beyond doubt, that superior talent and will can 
rise superior to any situation. Mme. Patti's first assumption 
of the character will be remembered as one of the finest of her 
impersonations, and this season's representation will con- 
firm it. 

REEVES.—Sims Reeves sang at the Newspaper Press Fund 
Dinner, at Willis’ Rooms in London, on the evening of 
June 19. 

RoosEvELT.—Blanche Roosevelt will, it is said, produce 
next season a spectacular opera composed by Alfred Cellier. 

SAALFIELD.—Saalfield proposes to introduce a series of 
popular concerts in Chicago similar to those which he man 
aged in New York last year. 

SemBrickK.—Mme. Sembrick, who recently made a suc- 
cessful début in the Royal Italian Opera, London, as Zweia di 
Lammermoor, has since been the recipient of high praise. 

SHerwoop.—Mrs. Florence Sherwood, the Boston harp 
soloist, is at Ocean Spray. 

Sincer.—Teresa Singer is taking her rest at Nice. 

Wacner.—Richard Wagner is said to be seriously consid- 
ering an offer of $50,000, which has been made to him by an 
American manager for the purpose of inducing the composer 
to come to America and give a series of concerts. 

Wuitney.—M. W. Whitney and family are at Plymouth, 
Mass. Mrs. Whitney recently returned from Europe with her 
daughter, who has been studying there 





...-Mr. Mackaye has apparently solved the problem of a 
summer theatre in the metropolis by the simple process of 
providing a comfortable and elegant theatre and then pre- 
senting in it good plays, played as well in June as they were 
in January. New York is a metropolis, and like London and 
Paris has become an incessant resort of strangers and trav- 
elers who come here not only to do business, but to “‘ see 
sights.” There is never in this city a lack of audiences. 
Some of the best financial successes in the history of our 
stage have been made during summer seasons. Unfort 
unately our older managers, Wallack, Daly and others, run 
their theatres upon tradition, which long ago settled it that 
theatres cannot pay in New York during dog-days. Steele 
Mackaye is a young manager for whom tradition has no ter- 
rors. He built his theatre against traditions. He fitted it up 
against traditions. His curtain, his orchestra, his modes of 
ventilation, his lobby, his box-service, all outrage tradition. 
Above all, he has violated the tradition that a manager shall 
disband his regular company on the first of June and lease 
his theatre to ‘‘ occasionals” during the hot weather because 
—as that ancient manager, Simpson, was wont to say— 
‘* Audiences, you know, are yachting or at Newport and the 
town is positively too empty for my company to play to." 
The recent census shows a resident population here of about 
a million and a quarter of souls, with probably close on a 
quarter of a million names not obtained; and experts in hotel 


| and railway matters have estimated that on an average about 


25,000 transient comers in pursuit of business or pleasure daily 
reach this city. Counting in the resident population who 
cannot get out of town and the visitant population who wish 
to be agreeably amused while in town, it is clear that New York 





can always give a good play good audiences.—NV. Y. World, 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 











edged by the highest musical authori- 





ties, and the demand for them is as 





steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming more extensively known. 








—- 
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Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. a 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. 
ment of all leading artists. 

















Have the indorse- 


a 








SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 














ase Piano Co, 


+ Square, Square Grand and Imperial Upright Grand ‘fy 
épranos.® ‘ICM : | 


Se~ THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL FIRST-CLASS FACTORY IN THE WEST. 











HENRY FF. MILLER, 


Grand, Parlor Grand, Upright, Square and Patent Pedal Upright 


PIANOFORTES 
TRIUMPHANT.| tdave Won the Lead. 


* The only house which received this 
Centennial. 


supreme recompense for Pianos in the 
Main Exhibition Building. 








TWO AWARDS. 


Liebling, Sherwood, Adams, Gi alassi, 
Conly, Annie Louise Cary, C lara Louise 
USED BY ALL THE GREAT Kellogg, Emma CS ogg Sw Emma Abbott, 

ARTISTS. Papenheim, Marie oz Remenyi, 
Mapleson, &c., in Concerts in Boston 
and elsewhere. 


Artists 


Used in the finest Concerts in the 
leading cities of the United States— 
Boston, Mass. ; Providence, R. I.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Buffal lo, N. Y.; C leveland, 
O.—used with Grand ‘Orchestra. 


HUNDRED 
CONCERTS IN SEASONS 76-70. 
Concerts. ONE HUNDRED CONCERTS 


OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, ’79. 


MORE THAN FIVE 


j “Ss. Liebling says: . regard it ag the 
a a a are — i seieaiainadil best.”’ Chas. R. Adams ey have 
PRONOUNCED THE BEST BY THE no superior.”” Mrs. Osgood: ‘ Superior 


LEADING ARTISTS OF TO-DAY. J] to all others.” Similar words from 
Henry Mapleson, Carl Zerrahn, Sher- 
wood, &c. 


The Best. 











The success of the Henry F. Miller Pianos has led to the introduction of bogus Miller Pianos in 
various sections. The trade and the public are cautioned against such impositions. 


Warerooms and Manufactory, 611 Washington Street, Boston, Mess., U. 8. A. 





—IESTABLISHED 1856. %— 


DECKER & SON, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


ena, Square and Upriges 
E> I A Nn oO sS. 


Indorsed si all the Prominent Artists, Musicians and Critics, for 
Tone, Touch and Superior Workmanship. 





The Highest Standard of Excellence Attained and Maintained, 





FACTORY AnD WAREROOMS: 


1550 Third Avenue, cor. 8%th Street, New York. 





CAUTION.—No connection with any other house of a similar name. 








THE MARVELOUS ORGUINEDTE. 


—— ooo 8 - 


@ ’ ae ; ° 
<3 The Musical Wonder of the Age. A+ 
ac oe = 
Guaranteed to give more satisfaction for The Orguinette is destined to be found in 
the money than any other musical Instru- | every household in the civilized world.—W. 
Trade Journal. 


ment ever manufactured, Y. 


i} Any one can perform on it 
without musical knowledge, 
producing the most soul- 
inspiring music, besides 

being able to perform all 

the latest and most popu- 
lar airs, Sacred = music, 

Operatic airs, Hornpipes, 

Reels, Waltzes, Polkas. It 

is perfect in execution, sur- 

passing the most finished and 
highly educated performer. 

Excellentin tone, Simple in 

principle, Durable in every 

part, itis unlimited in its va- 

It isa marvel 

of cheapness and the KING 


of musical instruments, 


riety of tunes, 


CABINET ORCUINETTE. 





Our Larest Derarrure 


A Child Can Perform on It. 





Send for Catalogue. | 


THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE COMPANY, 
0. S31 Broadway, bet. 12th and 13th Sts., New York. 
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muon PIANO}. 





The Peer of any Make! Prices Extremely Low! 
AWARDED CENTENNIAL GRAND PRIZE MEDALs 
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Any one desiring to possess a good and die Piano, should not fail to purchase an 
ALBRECHT, musicians and experts prefering this make to all others, and thousands of them 
being used all overthe country. Before buying elsewhere, these superior instruments should be 
heard, whose lovely tones, in harmony with their WONDERFULLY LOW PRICES, enchant and 
surprise buyers. Intending purchasers, not acquainted with the various makes, may in all con- 
fidence select from the stock of ALBRECHT & CO’s inimitable Pianos, being assured of 
honest and conscientious treatment, as all customers receive a POSITIVE GUARANTEE FOR FIVE 
YEARS, 
47-SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST.“G 


ALBREGHT & CO.’S WAREROOMS, 


No. 610 ARCH STREET, ea een een, PA. 
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socK AND BUSKIN. 


_,.Frank Aiken is to play Owen Garroway in ‘* Hearts of 








Oak” next season. 
_,..Harry Vaughn goes with Nat Goodwin next season, in 
an entirely new play. 
_...B. L. Tayleure, son of C. W. Tayleure, is a talented 
and rising young actor. 
_...‘*Fun on the Bristol” will be produced at the Boston 
Park Theatre August 23. 
_,..Clara Morris will, it is said, appear at the Boston Park 
Theatre early in September. 
_...Salvini will probably play Afacdeth next season to the 
Lady Macbeth of Janauschek. 
_,.-Elliott Dawn has, written a new and original play for 
Harry Weaver, to be given next séason. 
....James Albion, last season at the Standard, in this 
city, goes to the Globe Theatre, Boston, next season. 
_...Helen Blythe, who was so successful as a member of 
Mr. Daly’s company, has been engaged for next season. 
_,..Elliott Barnes’ new play, the ‘‘ Marriage Certificate,” 
will be produced at the Union Square Theatre next season. 
....George Gundy, formerly director of the German The- 
atre in Pesth, recently died in the Brothers’ Hospital at Ofen. 
....Minnie Cummings will shortly play u star engagement 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, under the management of Max 
Strakosch. 
..Minnie Vining is re-engaged at Wallack’s for next 
season. It is hoped she will get better parts than she had 
last season. 
....Rice’s popular burlesque ‘‘ Evangeline,” was performed 


for the one thousandth time, on Wednesday evening at aw | 


Boston Theatre. 

....W. E. Sheridan has abandoned the ‘*‘ Danites’”’ combi- 
nation, and will return bome. His place will be filled by 
George Clarke. 

..+.John McNally will be business manager of the Bijou 
Opera House when Mr. Rice assumes the management of the 
house next season, 

.... Will Stuart (Walsingham) is to appear at one of the 
London Theatres during the season; probably in supporting 
Raymond or Sothern. 

..--Harry Smart will continue as manager for Frederick 
Paulding next season. He isa good worker and the right 
man in the right place. 

....J. S. Clarke will appear at the Haymarket Theatre 
during Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s autumn recess in a new 
comedy by Boucicault. 

....‘'Fun at Long Branch” is the title of the new piece 
written for Alice Oates by Elliott Barnes, for next season It 
is said to be very funny. 

...Modjeska will leave London for Poland this month, 
where she will rest after the fatigue of her long and success- 
ful social and dramatic season. 


....Marie Prescott stars next season in a new play from 
the French, She will open her season at one of the leading 
city theatres, beginning August 15. 

.... Frederick Paulding by reason, it is said, of a sudden 
attack of sickness, terminated his engagement at the Union 
Square Theatre on Saturday night. 


--»+‘‘ Hazel Kirke” still holds the boards at the Madison 
Square Theatre, and was performed for the one hundred and 
fiftieth time on Wednesday evening. 

....Sam De Vere joins ‘‘ Hermann” next season. There 
are also several imported novelties which Mr. Hermann will 
introduce in this country for the first time. 


-.+.‘* Carrick a Rede; or, The Rock in the Road,” by 
Frederick Percy, will be produced for the first time to-mor- 
row evening at Haverly’s Brooklyn Theatre. 

...- William L, Stedman, for fourteen years connected 
with the Boston Theatre as stage carpenter, died at his resi- 
dence, Kneeland street, Tuesday, of erysipelas. Mr. Sted- 
man had made many warm friends. 

-...The special matinée at the Madison Square Theatre on 
Monday, for the benefit of the Edgar Allan Poe statue fund, 
Was in every respect successful. Every seat in the house 
was Occupied as well as most of the available standing 
room. P 

--..The Standard Theatre property, sixth avenue near 
thirty-second Street, with a lease of the ground, was sold 
under foreclosure on Monday to Bernard Earle, plaintiff in 
the suit, for $28,900, The sale does not affect the lease of 


Mr. Henderson, who will continue the management as here- 
tolore, 


--».On June 5 Fitger’s play ‘‘ Hexe” was rendered at the 
Dresden Residenztheater, but was not repeated on the fol- 
‘oWing evening, the police having prohibited the representa- 
tion on the ground that it reflected on the Catholic Court of 
Dresden. It has, however, been played without offense in 
other cities of Saxony, such as Leipsic and Chemnitz. 

*:..The tribunal of the Seine has condemned Sarah Bern- 
hardt to pay the Comédie Frangaise 100,000 francs damages, 


privileges resulting from her engagement of 1875 with the 
Comédie Frangaise, which is equivalent to an additional loss 
of about 44,000 francs. The New York World says that after 
the fulfillment of Mile. Bernhardt’s American engagement— 
for which Henry E. Abbey has agreed to pay her for 100 rep- 
resentations about $500 per night, besides her ex penses—she 
will return to London, where she will give fifteen perfor- 
mances at the Gaiety, under Hollingshead & Mayer's manage- 
ment. Among the members of the company engaged to sup- 
port Mile. Bernhardt at Booth’s Theatre are M. Train, Mlle. 
Jeanne Bernhardt and Mile. Devoyod. 

.-+-The old Olympic Theatre, in Broadway, near Houstun 
Street, will shortly take its place among the things that were. 
On Wednesday of last week the remnants of the scenery, up- 
holstery, seats and general contents, were sold at auction, 
and mainly purchased by proprietors of minor resorts who 
furnish cheap amusements to a peculiar public. In a few 
days Mr. “Rothschild, the importer and manufacturer of 
millinery goods, who recently purchased the property from 
the Merrell estate for $133,000, will pull the theatre down and 
build a large warehouse and store. The theatre was built in 
1852, and has been successively leased and managed by 
Laura Keene, Mrs. John Wood, John A. Duff, Colonel Sinn, 
John F. Poole, Thomas Canary and Frank Mayo, without 
naming several others who rented the place for temporary 
performances, 


J Bellini and Giuditta Pasta. 


HE Scala (Milan) has engaged for the composition 
of its chief opera a young musician who has rapidly 
risen in public favor—it is Vincenzo Bellini. He has stud- 
ied bravely, worked, struggled, hoped, and not for one mo- 
ment failed in courage. For three years he had remained ‘in 
Naples as a pupil of the celebrated Zingarelli; very soon af- 
ter this he wrote his first opera, which was soon followed by 
a second, which was produced in the San Carlo Theatre with 
great success. 

In a room in the Albergo San Marco sits Bellini at his ta- 
ble, which is covered with all kinds of books, and before him 
lies the open score of his ‘‘ Sonnambula,” in which the master 
isabsorbed. Although Bellini is now in his thirtieth year, 
one cannot help fancying he still sees in him the youth who 
once listened to Madre Rica’s fairy tale. His face, which is 
somewhat pale, is fringed with golden locks, and is of no 
common cast. Bellini is approaching the height of his am- 
bition, yet an unstilled longing often passes, like a sigh, 
through his mind, and then the young composer feels that 
there is still much more needed for him to be happy. 

There in the Albergo, not far from his own room, suddenly 
a mellow voice is heard, rich and full, like the sound ofa flute 
ascending to its highest notes, and then again descending to 
its wonderful depths with equal ease. Then the same voice 
broke forth with such dramatic power, with such an energetic 
expression, that the surprised listener grew pale, and felt 
the rapid pulsation of his heart. Some renowned cantatrice 
must be near—it cannot be otherwise—for Bellini has never 
before heard such a magnificent, brilliant voice. The sing- 
ing grows more hushed, like a soft whisper, yet Bellini dis- 
tinctly hears each single sound, the cantatrice herself seems 
to approach his room. Now this wonderful voice again rises 
with the swiftness of lightning, at the same moment the door 
of Bellini’s study opens, and on the threshold appears a 
woman, her eyes being fixed on the young musician. 

It is a tall figure, with a face which bears the type of the 
classic beauties of ancient Rome. Thelarge dark eyes glisten 

with their luminous rays, the coral lips, still parted, show 

two rows of pearly teeth. Now the small, well shaped mouth 

begins to smile, and approaching Bellini, the cantatrice hold- 

ing out her small, white hand, said in soft, melodious tones — 

‘I need not ask maestro, if it is you who have filled poor 

Straniera Julietta with such sweet, intoxicating sounds? 

Only thus can the son of Sicily show himself, who likes to 

wander on moonlit nights through the divine regions of mel- 

ody. I have come to follow your career with you, for Giudit- 

ta Pasta will be 4 mina in your ‘ Sonnambula.’ ” 

Bellini, for a moment struck with astonishment, rose, 

seized the hand of the cantatrice, and impressed on ita kiss. 

All his wishes for a beautiful representation of his new crea- 

tion were fulfilled. The voice of Giuditta Pasta, which in its 

single sounds had exercised so great a charm over him, how 

would it charm in his melodies all those who were to listen 

to it! 
Soon Bellini sat before the piano, and played to the great | 
artist his ‘* Sonnambula,” and Pasta sang Amina as magnifi- 
cently as if she had studied her part for months. When the 
last notes had died away, a thrill of joy passed through 
Bellini. He rose and embraced the great songstress, whilst 
tears moistened his eyes; and Pasta held the excited young | 
musician in her arms, as if he were a child whom she had come 
to protect, and to lead to desired happiness. 

There suddenly resounded from without joyous acclama- 
tions, and, when the two artists approached the window they 
were surprised to see a dense crowd of people, which had 
assembled in order to listen to the singing, and who were 
now rending the air with their enthusiastic applause. The 
fate of the new opera was decided. 

After the first tumult of joy was over, composer and singer 
seated themselves near the open window, and talked over 














and has further declared her to have forfeited all rights and 


the new work, inhaling at the same time the’ flower-scented 


breath of spring. Pasta found the music magnificent, the 
melodies wonderful in their majestic beauty, but the action 
appeared to her to be too simple and of insufficient dramatic 
value. 

**Maestro,” she therefore said, with all the frankness of 
her nature, *‘ your * Sonnambula’ offers, both for your talent 
and mine, too few true dramatic scenes. Hitherto you have 
not been served well by your text-writers; they have yielded 


by far too much to your inclinations, and have even treated 
the real dramatic substance in too light a manner. 
bring you a book, maestro, which will be worthy of your tal 
ent and of that of your singer; for Giuditta Pasta remains 


1 will 


with you until you have written your masterpiece, and unti! 
I shall have gained a most crowning triumph. Only then 
will you know the highest happiness which music bestows on 
her favorites.” 

Bellini was now filled with a sacred joy and the more he as- 
sociated with Pasta the more this joyous feeling partook the 
form of happiness, of which Bellini had hitherto but dreamed, 
but not dared to think of so beautiful a realization. 

**Sonnambula” was performed, and created indescribable en- 
thusiasm among the Milanese public. The beautiful melodies 
went to the heart with their own benignant force and intoxi- 
cated the senses of all those that listened. 
tenor, Z/vino, with his rare enchanting voice, but Pasta won 
the crown of victory. 
overpowering. After the representation her horses were un- 
harnessed, taken out, and she was not permitied to return 
home until she had yielded to the entreaties of the delighted 
public, and had once more sung from her open carriage her 
last hymn of joy, under a star-bespangled sky. At this mo- 
ment the composer seemed to be forgotten. 

On the next morning Pasta went to Bellini, holding a man- 
uscript in her hand, which she gave to the composer, the light 
Phen she said—'‘'I keep 


Rubini sang the 


Her singing in the great finale was 


of joy gleaming in her lustrous eyes. 
my word, maestro; and, believe me, by so doing I render to 
you my sincerest gratitude for the beautiful part you have 
written for me, but you will write one far better still. Read 
this manuscript, it is entitled ‘Norma,’ and | will be Vorma, 
the prophetess, the wife with the glowing heart, for which 
she has sacrificed all—her home, her life.” 

Bellini took the book and read. Soon he began to doubt 
if he should be able to write in sufficiently powerful tones of 
the mighty passion of the Gallican prophetess; but Pasta did 
not cease, she inspired Bellini. 

‘* Norma” was performed in the Scala, and now only Belli- 
ni’s full value as composer seemed to be recognized by the 
Milanese public. Both he and Pasta received after the first 
representation of ‘‘ Norma” equal honors; they shared their 
triumphs, for in thinking and feeling they were one. 

The renown of the new opera rapidly became widespread, 
and a few months after its introduction it was given in Paris, 
in London, and then on all the larger stages in Germany. 
At the Italian Opera of the above-named cities ** Norma” was 
sung by the celebrated Malibran, and Bellini’s heart was filled 
with joy when thinking of the scene in the olive grove at 
L'Ognina, where the now so renowned artiste appeared to him 
as his child-fairy. 

Would she still think of him! Oh, cer ainly, she must re- 
member him when singing his melodies! This thought occu- 
pied the mind of the maestro more and more, and he at last 
longed to quit the paradise of happiness in which he was at 
present living, and to go and see the great artist, who hadled 
him to the path of triumph which he was now treading with so 
brilliant a success, in Paris and in London. But mighty 
bonds kept him back in Milan—chained him to the side of 
Pasta, to whom he owed so much, and for whom he again 
wrote a new part, ‘‘ Beatrice di Tenda.” 

While thus hesitating, Bellini received a letter from Lon- 
don, written with tempting words, and signed *‘ Maria Mali- 


voice that called him, and he resolved to abandon the para 
dise in which he had tasted the golden fruit of happiness 
He might do so; for the new opera, the last gift of love, con- 
secrated to his beautiful fatherland, and to his singer, was 
now completed. 

** Norma” was to be performed at the Scala when Giuditta 
Pasta received a farewell letter from her triend and composer 
Bellini had departed! 

True, Giuditta’s beautiful face grew pale, ber trembling 
fingers crushed Bellini’s letter, but she sang—sany, and never 





had ‘‘Norma” been performed with such demoniacal power as 
on this evening. The applause of the public was stormy, its 


joyous shouts ceaseless, indescribable its enthusiasm, but it 
was also the last tribute of admiration which the Milanese 


| could pay to the great artiste. On the next day Pasta left the 


town, and went to one of the lakes, where she lived ia 
solitude. She never sang ** Beatrice,” which Bellini had ded 
icatedto her. Pe:haps, Bellini’s happiagss and hers also 
was gone.—F£ Pasgué, in Music. 


....That Signor Benfratelli, the new Manrice, is hardly 
likely io revive the fortunes of Italian opera, was abundantly 
proved by the performance of Monday. The genticman is an 


Italian tenor of Hebrew extraction, and for the last four or 


| five years he has been singing under Max Surakosch in the 


United States and with other companies i'n South America 
Although he is not a shining star of the operatic firmament he 
has, however, far superior qualities to the ordinary run of 
débutants, and his Italian style is a healthy change from the 
unhealthy wobble vouchsafed us by recent impoxtations from 
France.—London Figaro, June 5. 


bran.” The young composer could not resist the charming“ 
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Amusements. 


Professional Cards. 


D. L. DOWNING, 


Band Leader...............711 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


——— 


CHAS. F. WERNIG, 
Leader.... Twenty-third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, 





OSTER & BIAL’S CONCERT HALL, 
23d st., near 6th ave. 
RUDOLPH BIAL'S GRAND ORCHESTRA. 
dmission 25 cents. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING. 


_JAVERLY’S FOURTEENTH ST. THEATRE, 


Corner of 14th st. and 6th ave. 
. H. HAVERLY....... 
CHANGE OF PROGRAMME EVERY W 
Commences Ever Eveait, at8 P.M. 
Matinees WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at2 P. M. 


ETROPOLITAN CONCERT HALL, 
spe pone A th ave. and 41st st. 

Only place of its k AY pod this continent, and built 
cnposiety for the introduction of 
POPULAR MUSIC. 

Elegant Café, Restaurant, Drawing Rooms, &c. 
Splendid open air Terrace, 20 feet wide, extending en- 
tirely around the building, and forming a 
continuous 
PROMENADE FOUR HUNDRED FEET LONG. 
Mr. RUDOLPH ARONSON’S SUPERB 
ORCHESTRA, 
— FIFTY SELECTED PERFORMERS, — 
First introduction of European Popular Concerts, as 
performed by Strauss, in Vienna ; Arban, in 
Paris, and Keler Bela, in Berlin. 
Commencing veer evening at 8 o'clock. 
Admission, 25c. Private Boxes, $2 and $3 each. 
M ADISON SQUARE THEATRE, W. 24th st. and 
. Broadway, STEELE MACKAYE, Manager. 
“ The handsomest theatre in the world.” 

The only theatre now open with its regular company. 
Perfect system of summer ventilation. Air passed 
over ice, 

— HAZEL KIRKE. — 

Mackaye’s double stage, which avoids tedious waits 
between acts, 

Every Evening at 8:30. Saturday Matinee at 2. 


ARNUM’S MUSEUM CO. CAPITAL STOCK, 
J $3,000,000, Shares, $100 each. 

This company has been organized for the purpose of 
erecting a permanent Exhibition Building and Palace 
of Amusements on the present site of Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, which entire property has 
been purchased by this company, of which Mr. P. T. 
Barnum is the President and General Manager. 

Subscriptions are invited at par, by the undermen- 
tioned company for the unsold portion, viz., $1,750,000 
of the capital stock of the Museum Company, until 
july 15 prox., at noon, and will be received in even 

pundreds in any amount. At that date the public sub- 
scription will be closed. The right is reserved to ad- 
vance the price after that date without notice. 

If the subscriptions received to that date shall exceed 
$1,750,000, the stock subscribed for will be allotted to 
the subscribers pro rata. - ; fc 

Prospectus and further information will be furnished 
on application to the 
NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND ann WESTERN 

INVESTMENT CO., 31 & 33 Pine st., New York, 

Financial Agent for Barnum’s Museum Co. 
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M USICAL FESTIVAL IN NEW YORK. 
1 MAY, 1881. 
Everett House, Union Square, | 
New York, June 6, 1880. ‘ 

A Musical Festival is to be held in the city of New 
York during the first week in May, 1881, under the 
auspices of the New York Oratorio and Symphony 
societies and the conductorship of Dr. Leopold 
Damresch. 

Ladies and gentlemen desirous of joining the festi- 
val chorus are requested to communicate names and 
addresses to A. L. Train, Corresponding ppcootary of 
the Musical Festival Committee, Everett House, New 
York, upon the receipt of which information as to the 
regulations and conditions governing the chorus will 
be sent to those applying. Chorus classes will be 
formed in New York, Brooklyn and other places. 

JOHN D. PRINCE, Chairman. 

G. Warren Dresser, Secretary. 


TEW YORK AQUARIUM, 


LN Open every Afternoon at 2, Every Evening at 8. 
Admission every afternoon and evening. ..... 25 cents. 


yg and paneger. 


$10 per year each.] 


(This department has been established to give mem- 
bers of the musical and theatrical profession an oppor- 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public, Cards under this heading will be inserted for 


ANTHONY REIFF, JR, 











JOSEPH ALI, 


125 Hall st., Brooklyn. 





JULIUS RISCH, 





JOEL... eeeeeeeeseeeeesen oon Wiel ic. sisncstidzads, 0% 34 Bond st., N. Y. City. 
M. ARBUCKLE, A. SORTORI, 
SUMNER. coniedscatasces een Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. | Violin......... . . ....... 17 East 14th st., N. Y. City. 








RICHARD ARNOLD, 


572 Lexington ave., N. Y. City. 





ADOLPH SCHMIDT, 





ARTHUR BENT, 


Cornet 


inkabiaameneinansed 23 Union Square, N. Y. City. 








A. BERNSTEIN, 





L. CONTERNO, 


283 Ryerson st., Brooklyn. 





OSCAR COON, 
Arranger of Band Music. .67 West sth st , N. Y. City. 





DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 
Leader of Orchestra 145 East 2oth st., N. Y. City. 


..126 East rath st., N. Y. City. 














WN ibe tie seid.. 343 East oth st., N. Y. City. 
WM. E. SCOTT, 

WON, ste dadeantad, iets ash 34 South rst st., Brooklyn. 
F. SIMON, 

WENN tse tiiceiticct i seee cs Fordham, N. Y. 
EDWARD LEFEBRE, 

Saxophone. settteseseees 129 Tenth st., South Brooklyn. 
EMIL MOLLENHAUER, 

DR. Viwsins atsanticieedll ro Union Square, N. Y. City. 





ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 























Conductor.......... Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. 
T. R. DEVERELL, 
Band Leader.............. 300 Fifteenth st., Brooklyn F. LET SCHE, 
- —_—___— enn SVOMPORS. 200 orscccces ...318 East roth st., N. Y. City. 
W. MALMENE, serrrehsrirrr 
Mus. yo oats, baw resi pea tie i as In- " JOSE! H ELLER, 
structor of Vocal Music in Washington University, | Oboe................ i i 
St. Louis, which he held wt the last e even years. ‘An ae Beth. oP baba ate ach md Eighth st., N. Y. City. 
t ic: irect id rte . x 
orchestral society (English of German), & good or an J. PFEIFFENSCHNEIDER, 
ist appointment or music teacher in a prominent schoo 
ete be accepted. Address 1502 Ollve St., St. Louis. Double Bass... ........ gt St. Marks place, N. Y. City. 
H. B. DODWORTH, EDWARD BOEHNIG, 
Band Leader....... ....... 5 East 14th st.,N. Y. City. | Violin............ <| eecceese -45 Third st., N. Y. City. 
F. W. EISNER WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
Win ck ccukcasibsenninseul :.104 Fourth st., Brooklyn. | Band Master ................. 393 Bowery, N. Y. City. 
P. S. GILMORE, C. SOHST, 
Band Leader ............. Gc Wott cath at... BE. T. Coty, PCIE. oe cdi cvccceceddecdetes 45 Third st., N. Y. City. 


ECLECTIC GLEE CLUB, 
[Eight Male Voices.) 
Musical Director ALBERT S. CASWELL, 
Address 
A. ALEXANDER, Manager, 
98 First Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 
C. S. GRAFULLA, 


MG TAREE oeskvcnasncyd 83 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


see eeeee 





JOSEPH TRIGG, 





eee 147 Smith st., Brooklyn. 
ROBT. WARD, 
BOCES. 301 West 2oth st., N. Y. City. 








ALFRED L. SIMPSON, 


Musical Director, Harrison Combination, 
1495 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





FRANK WILLIAMS, 


315 W. Nineteenth st., N. Y. City. 


J. F. BRIEN, 
New York Mirror, 12 Union Square, N. Y. City. 





EDWARD CHAPMAN, 





Comedian, Simmonds & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. 


Miss HELEN BLYTHE, 
Leading Lady, Daly’s Theatre, Season 1880-81. 


I asind i satds secs ¥ he 246 West ast st., N. Y. City. 
G. REUTER, 
We adcrcvcasetglvessecrd 82 Second ave., N. Y. City. 





G. WEIGAND, 














Seen ae 23 East roth st., N.Y. City 
F. W. ZANLIG, ao Ee 

Minceced Sobeseoeeccd 118 East 13th st...N. Y, City, 
E. BERNHARD, 

ee ere ere 213% Sixth st., N. Y. City, 
ALOIS FREUND, 

Wiese didccnccqesccapstad 182 Second ave., N. Y, City, 





HOWARD REYNOLDS, 


Cornet Soloist. For Cornet ements 
J. Howaxp Foore, 31 Maiden Lane, N.Y. City 






































ERNST GRILL, 
VIR. ccccccbbes occecces 695 Second ave., N. Y, City, 
J. B. HAMMA, a 
Ra prrEy 103 Third st., N.Y. City, 
JOSEPH HELFRICH, 
Violin vodee te se eeeceeeeeeeenes 108 First st., N. Y. City, 
"THOMAS JOYCE, 
VaRii lL. is thcives ccsisees 72 Monroe st., N. Y. City. 
JACOB KOHL, 
MME “oct cccdnal Lebhedec secs 14 Eighth st., N. Y. City, 
JOHN LEE, 
Violin... ........--+++ setttteeeteeeees Paterson, N. J, 
HENRY STOLL, 
WR ccc ctsdn Wa-odenngacd 309 East roth st., N. Y. City, 
JOHN C. FILLMORE, 
Pianoforte, Organ and Theory, 
Milwaukee College, Milwaukee, Wis, 
WILLIAM PAUL BOWN, 
Basso Cantante, Comedy and Old Men, 
202 W. Twenty-third st., N. Y. City. 
JULIAN FRANCISCO, 
Primo Tenore.............. Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 
J. LEVY, 
Cornet Soloist, care of Steinway & Sons, Steinway 
Hall, N. Y. City. ~ 





MINNIE VINING, 


Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s Theatre, 
Care of E, Kenneppy, 48r 8th st., N. Y. City. 


ELMA DELARO, 


Norcross Opera Company...... 





New York Aquarium. 


Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


Vocal Instruction, 18 E. 24th st., near Madison square, 
N. Y. City. 


GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M., 
Musical Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth st. Theatre. 


A PURE FIRST CLASS TENOR IS OPEN 
for an engagement in either Catholic or Prot- 











estant Church. Best of references. 


ddress RELIABLE, 
Musical Courier Office, 74 Duane St., New York. 











CARL FISCHER, 


26 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


[mporter and Publisher of Sheet, ()rehegtra, and Band fusie, 


MUSIC FOR ANY COMBINATION OF INSTRUMENTS. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND STRINGS Wholesale and Retail. 





Italian Strings a Specialty. German and French Silk Strings. 


Sole Agent for United States for the world-renowned Cheap Edition Bremen and Dresden Dance and 
March Albums. 


9 Insts. 14 Insts. || 
pe Dee DOROOG: 0 iccccvescvessens $0.75 Rae 
24 Round Dances..............650+ 1.45 1.75 


¢2@” SEND FOR LATEST CATALOGUES, 


9 Insts. 14 Insts. 
BO errr Pere $0.75 be.00 
PER kncscasertex cennsns 1.45 1.75 





nent Soloists, such as: Madame De Goni, 
Chas. De Janon, Mr. H. Worreli 
Genuine “ Meyer” 





Best Drumheads, Tiefenbrunner Zithers. 
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| 188 & 190 State St. | No. 31 Maiden Lane. 
| Established 1868. e ] 5 Established 1835. 
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CG. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


46 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Also “ Besson,” “ Courtois”’ and “ Distin” Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instruments. 
Anp ImporTERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


vn cco“ MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Depot for C. F. Martin & Co.’s Celebrated Guitars—— 

Which stand and ever have stood unrivaled, and are acknowledged the best in the world by the most emi- 
Mr. J. B. Coupa, Mr. Wm. 
Mr. Napoleon W. Gould. 

Flutes and Piccolos, “* Berteling”’ Clarionets and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, ‘‘Rogers” 


Strings and Musical Mer- 
chandise in general. 


Schubert, Mr. S. De La Cova, Mr. 
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AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


BY APPOINTMENT—U. S. Acenr for ANTOINE COURTOIS’ (Paris) CoRNETS AND A 


BAND INSTRUMENTS, for the 


GENERAL AGEN 
AGENT forthe TILTON Parent Gurrars. 


Violin STRINGS; 


t®” The Oldest Wholesale House in the line in New York. 





also, of the best Russian. Gur Srrincs made in Saxony. 


MARVELOUS ORGUINETTE. | U. S., 


SoLk IMporTER of the Genuine CREMONA | 


y 


OTHER SPECIALTIES— Manufacturer of Lignt Piston, and RoTary VALVE BAND INsTRU- 
MENTS. Proprietor and Maker of the BINI Parent Guitars. The best qualities of MUSI- 


CAL 


BOXES, GERMAN ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, ENGLISH CONCER- 


TINAS, ARTIST VIOLINS and BOWS, MEYER FLUTES, Genuine OLp Vioitns, &c. 





Catalogues mailed Free to any address, 















mn, N. J, 
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ORGAN NOTES. 


[Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
iprief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
erest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
¢ attention it demands.) 


——— 








ae ‘St. James’ Episcopal Church, Long Branch, is in need 
of an organist for the months of July and August. The Rev. 
E, Tomkins, East Long Branch, will furnish all the necessary 
information. 
__,.Fugues are only enjoyed by those having the highest 
cultivated taste. They appeal more to the educated musician 
than to the emotional nature of the average amateur. No 
wonder that they are considered dry and tire some by those 
who lack the power to appreciate their admirable construc- 


tion, Fugues need to be analyzed to be truly valued. 


_...Organ recitals are of infrequent occurrence at this time 
ofthe year. When churches are closed, and even ministers 
feel it incumbent upon themselves to take a rest, it is not to 
be wondered at that organists take the hint and go and do 
likewise. Such performances now would be interesting to 
the student and over enthusiastic music lover. 

...-The series of organ recitals given by Mr. Schuyler in 
the Church of the Redeemer at Newark was concluded last 
Thursday. The programmes for the five recitals were so ar- 
ranged as to include, with some lighter music, many of the 
most interesting works written for the organ by such com- 
pesers as Bach, Mendelssohn, Kuehmstedt, Merkel and 
Thiele. 

... But few great composers have written largely for the 
organ. Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, and a few other names 
would include all who have done much to bring into promi- 
nence the organ as a solo instrument. Of course, one may 
compose for the voice, piano, and even orchestra admirably, 
yet still fail to write suitably for the king of instruments. It 
stands alone. 

....Eugene Thayer gave some organ recitals this week at 
the Music Teachers’ National Association, held at Buffalo. 
He will also give several at the Normal Musical Institute, to 
be held at Canandaigua, N. Y. (in connection with the Lyons 
Musical Academy), under the direction of William H. Sher- 
wood. This Normal will open next Wednesday, July 7, and 
will continue for five weeks. 

....The programmes made up by English organists con- 
tain more selections from vocal works than do generally 
those played in this country. Whethersuch a practice is to 
be commended might be debated fro and con to a considera- 
ble length, but it must be very evident that works specially 
written for the instrument are best of all adapted to bring 
out and test it, as well as to exhibit the performer’s abillity 
or want of the same, 


....Except by means of the regular swell a true crescendo 
cannot be produced upon the organ. The crescendo pedal 
can be so skillfully used as to produce a good imitation of a 
gradual crescendo, but smoothness is necessarily sacrificed, 
as the drawing out of every stop makes a sudden increase in 
the quantity or power of one already existing before it. This 
makes it impossible for the same perfect crescendo to be pro- 
duced upon the organ as can be so thoroughly on the 
orchestra. 

....ln order to contribute to the promotion of a dignified 
and reverent school of sacred composition in America, Mr. 
Rockwood, director of the music of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, New York, offers the following prizes for anthems 
for the use of the quartet and anthem chorus choir under his 
direction: For the best, $70; for the second best, $30. The 
board of examiners will consist of Jos. Mosenthal, Rev. Geo. 
Jarvis Geer, D. D., George E. Aiken, Rev. Marvin R. Vin- 
cent, D. D., and A. R. Parsons, organist of the church, 

....An interesting and important discussion took place 
recently at the College cf Organists, London, on the possible 
improvements in organ building, especially with regard to 
securing greater uniformity as to position of stops, scale of 
pedals, &c. The speakers were James Higgs, who occupied 
the chair; E. H. Turpin, honorary secretary; C. J. Frost, J. 
Turpin, G. Carr, H. Bevington, Forster (of Hull) E. Ingram, 
etc. It is hoped that this subject will again engage the atten- 
tion of organ builders and organists in further meetings of a 
practical nature. 

....At the first of the summer organ concerts in the Boston 
Music Hall, W. J. D. Leavitt performed the following pro- 
gramme: 1, Prelude and Fugue, op. 80, Hesse; 2, Overture, 
E minor, Morandi; 3. Adagio, from op. 71, Beethoven; 
4. Sonate, op. 88, Pastorale, Intermezzo, Finale, Rhine- 
berger; 5. Benediction Nuptiale, Saint-Saens; 6. Improvisa- 
tions; 7, Introduction and Fugue, op. 105, Merkel. As will 
be seen from the above list, the programme was exceptionally 
well chosen, and Mr. Leavitt is entitled to much credit for 
making known to our public several new and attractive 
works. The Prelude and Fugue by Hesse impressed us as a 
very scholarly production, though in the performance of it 
Mr. Leavitt was not heard at his best, as his playing was 
marred by carelessness. But in several other selections, by 
exquisite combination of registers and the talent displayed, 
Mr. Leavitt's playing was both praiseworthy and interesting. 


--.-Of Henry Smart’s compositions for the organ, analyzed 
by John Broadhouse, reprinted in book form from the Musi- 


cal Standard, Music says: ‘‘ Undoubtedly their merit war- 
ranted their perpetuation in their present form. Mr. Broad- 
house’s high estimation of his hero is ever present, but never 
obstrusively thrust forward. His thorough knowledge of the 
organ and his intimate acquaintance with Smart's produc- 
tions render him a reliable authority, and he delivers his 
criticisms in a slightly enthusiastic but always pleasant and 
convineing manner. The monotony of alternate analyses 
and musical quotations is relieved by slight digressions, 
always worthy of attention, of which the following two ex- 
amples must suffice: ‘This adagio in D would be admirable 
as an introductory or middle voluntary; or, better still, asa 
concluding voluntary after a service and sermon of a peace- 
ful and pastoral nature. Organists ought to exercise much 
anxious care in the selection of their concluding volun- 
taries, for by making them an integral part of the service, 
instead of a gratuitous, glaring, and offensive advertisement 
of their own powers, devout players may materially, though 
unobstrusively, assist the work of the clergy.’ Our second 
quotation is destined to strike home to the hearts and con- 
sciences of some of our organists even more closely: ‘ Or- 
ganists who have worn threadbare the ‘‘ Marche aux Flam- 
beaux,” and have brought good work into disrepute by play- 
ing the march from ‘‘ Athalie” every third Sunday or so, for 
the last ten years, may do worse than try Smart’s marches for 
achange. Where there is such great variety as he uses in 
his writings in the march form, congregations will not soon 
grow weary of them.’ The value of the little book is in- 
creased by an admirable portrait of him to whose honor and 
memory it is consecrated.” 


The Artists’ Fund Society's Excursion. 
ROBABLY no better means of comfortable trans- 


portation with deference to artistic requirements could 
have been chosen than that devised for the members of the 
Artists’ Fund Society on their excursion through the ‘ raging 
canal” during the past week. Early this year Wm. J. Arkell, 
of Canajoharie, extended an invitation to his artist friends to 
devote a few of the summer days to recreation in a ten days’ 
trip by boat from New York to Niagara, by way of the Erie 
canal. To those who have never taken such an excursion 
this may seem a doubtful route to pursue in search of pleas- 
ure, but to those who know and canzppreciate the changeful 
scenes, the varied landscapes, and romantic episodes of such 
a journey, particularly when enlivened with all the elements 
of jolly good-fellowship, refined fancy and esthetic taste, it 
would be good reason for longing to share the companionship 
and the tour. The party set out on Monday of last week, 
halting at Albany over night, and reaching Canajoharie on 
Tuesday evening. At the last named place, the home of Mr. 
Arkell, a hearty welcome was accorded. From Canajoharie 
the party proceeded to Utica and stopped on the way at Little 
Falls. The Utica Art Association gave an informal recep- 
tion to the visitors on Friday evening, June 25, at the Butter- 
field House after their return from a visit to Trenton Falls. 
A contemplated visit to Richfield Springs had to be aban- 
doned, and an invitation to visit Governor Seymour was also 
declined for want of time, and the excursionists went directly 
from Utica to Syracuse, where they arrived on Saturday 
evening. They left Syracuse on the following morning, and 
stopped that night in Lyons, expecting to be in Rochester on 
last Monday, and to forsake the steam yacht at Lockport a 
few days later to take the train for Niagara. Space cannot be 
spared for a detailed account of the trip. It was a good 
time, as far as heard from, and it was expected that the party 
would reach Niagara to-morrow. 

The artists participating in the excursion are: Thomas 
Hicks, D. M. Armstrong, J. D. Barrow, J. B. Bristol, A. F. 
Bunner, J. F. Cropsey, D. M. Carter, Percival De Luce, A. 
C. Howland, H. Feuchsel, G. H. McCord, Alfred Jones, 
John Williamson, H. A. Yewell, J. C. Nicholl, Edward Gay, 
A. W. Thompson, S. J. Guy, B. P. Ryder, Arthur Parton, A. 
T. Bricher and J. M. Falconer. 

In addition to these gentlemen and as representative of the 
‘art preservative of arts,” Howard Lockwood, publisher of 
Tuk Courier, accompanied the party as the guest of Mr. 
Arkell. 

A series of entertainments and picnics by the way afforded 
pleasant breaks to the trip and the artists found ample re- 
sources for their pencils. 














....The receipts at St. James’ Hall at the final Richter con- 
cert amounted to nearly £900, and the net profit must have 
been at least £600. Not only was every seat filled, but the 
walls round the hall were lined with gentlemen and even 
ladies in evening costume, glad to remain standing 2% hours 
to listen to so magnificent a performance. The free list was, of 
course, peremptorily abolished, and large premiums were of- 
fered for seats. A special feature of the audience, too, was 
the large number of people who followed the choral sympho- 
ny full score in hand, noting carefully in mind or with pencil 
the readings which were new to them. The “mpi metro- 
nomed by Beethoven in his letter to Moscheles were, of 
course, faithfully preserved, and many of those who possessed 
scores found the times were incorrectly given in even some 
of the best editions. A more brilliant audience—an audience 
of intellect—has rarely been gathered within the walls of St. 


James’ Hall; while, from a pecuniary point of view, so much 
money has seldom been earned by an orchestral concert in 





this popular building.—Zondon Figaro. 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA. 


[Band news from all parts of the country is solicited for publication in 
this column. Any items of interest concerning bands and orchestras, en- 
ts, changes, &c., will be acceptable.] 
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...-A Boston paper says: ‘‘ Gilmore's magnificent band, of 
New York, should have a part in the celebration on Septem- 
ber17. Mr. Gilmore is all a Bostonian at heart, and it would 
be a good thing for the city government to secure his band 
as their own escort.” 

....The band concerts at Fort Adams have begun, and 
Newporters will be thus entertained until October. Free 
concerts will also be given on the beach, where a large pavil- 
ion has been erected in sighi of the bathers. A number of 
new bathing houses and some fine private bath houses will 
add to the attractions of the beach at this fashionable resort. 

..+-Julius Levy, the king cornetist of Coney Island, has a 
repertory of some sixty-five pieces, upon which he has to 
draw to the tune of ten or twelve every day. Still, his nu- 
merous admirers are not happy, for they are now insisting 
that he ought to give them something new. They are getting 
tired of the ‘‘ Leviathan” polka and the “ Valse Brillante,” 
and demand, with some show of reason, that Mr. Levy's un- 
questioned musical skill should be displayed in more worthy 
compositions, which are surely abundant enough.—.Vew 

York World. 

...-Hastings’ Military Band, of Bloomington, Il!., gave a 
concert in that city on June 1s. The following programme 
was well rendered: 


1. Grand March—Olive Branch.............. D. W. Reeves 
Hastings’ Military Band. 
ET PON EET —- 
Miss Lillian De Garmo. 

ae WOE IG a-< 44 Cech a eden enceneengeens eds 


4. Piano Solo—La Tourbillon Valse............. Goldbeck 
Professor Beuter. 

5. Curnet Solo—Washington Guards Polka....... — 
Chas. Browning, accompanied by full band. 

6. Recollections of the Opera.................: 

Hastings’ Military Band. 
UE icddlden dudocciiaied 4 nu<adwew tenner 
Miss Shrock and Mrs. R. Hawks, 
8 gue eip arsine ae Genel ; —- 


.. Beyer 


SPN SE IN, Send «pv ecnstsaee successes : —- 
Miss Lillian De Garmo. 


Hastings’ Military Band. 





% Not a Lost Art. 
G L. CHAPIN, who has been an enthusiastic stu- 
s 


dent for thirty years of violin making, has recently 
written to controvert the opinion that it is a lost art. Noth- 
ing relating to music, he says, has been more fruitful of silly 
legends, romance and superstition than the violin, Not that 
the old masters did not produce some grand instruments. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that they worked by a rule, 
system, or secret which invariably gave good results; that a 
violin is excellent simply because it bears the name of Da 
Salo, Maggini, Amati, Stradivarius or Guarnerius, or that the 
best productions of these masters can never again be equaled. 
Stradivarius, for instance, had more poor than good violins 
and made more bad ones than any other maker of the great 
period. He is said to have turned out two thousand instru- 
ments, but only twelve really fine ones of his make are now 
known to be inexistence. Da Salo and Maggini each made 
less than five hundred instruments, but only about a dozen 
of each maker are extant. Ina recent work on the subject, 
Charles Goffrie, after an examination of the Cremonas in the 
collections of Plowden, Gillott, Villaume, Bonjour and oth- 
ers, says that he ‘‘found that they were decidedly hard in tone, 
resembling new instruments.” And Prof. Le Brun, who 
played in the same concerts with Paganini, and had in his 
hands nearly all the noted Cremonas fifty and sixty years ago, 
says that the Guarnerius from which that great violinist drew 
such wonderful tones would have attracted little attention in 
the hands of an ordinary professional, Mr. Chapin's con- 
clusion is that ‘‘the old makers made some instruments as 
good as can be made, but emphatically no better. Also, they 
made some instruments as good as can be made now, but the 
larger number made by them are not up to the present stand- 
ard of power, and the few that are up to this standard are in 
the hands of artists or in collections, and entirely out of the 
market. A large number of good violins have been made 
since the great period, and it is safe to say that a large num- 
ber of instruments bearing the marks of the old makers and 
accredited to them were never near Cremona.” The old in- 
struments do not appear to have been made according to any 
fixed rule or principle, but on the “cut and try” plan. Nor 
is there any uniformity in their make or published directions 
coneerning their construction. Mr. Chapin tells us that he 
has owned two of the masters’ instruments of the great period 
and fifty instruments of the best reputed imitators, has ex- 
amined move than 2,000 other violins of various grades and 
tterns, and has read what has been published on the sub- 
ject, but that he has failed to find ‘“‘even how long to make 
the f's in a given sized instrument, to say nothing of where 
they should be placed.” He gives certain ratio, measure- 
ments, and directions for constructing a violin in accordance 
with the laws of sound, and remarks that “‘instruments made 
to demonstrate this theory can be seen.” Violins, he claims, 
can and should be made on scientific principles, as other 
musical instruments are. As good violins can be produced 
here as have been made at Cremona, and the chief reason 
why this is not done, he says, is that the people will not pay 
for them. 
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Fort Wayne Organ C0," "wun |2252°|"neoen | 9 PACKARD 








HAS NO EQUAL. Elegance of Finish. 


— Lowest in Price. Highest in Merit.-— Or chestral Organs 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 








2 Send for Catalogues, Prices and Terms. 


—GRAN D+ 
SQUARE @6 UPRIGHT, 
Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
K BUFFALO. N. Y. 


THE PATENT NATIONAL ACCORDEON, 


‘i {Paced jue. 7) (AE BEST IN THE WORLD, (°%2°5.""| 
may The Rational Musical Instrument Mfg. Co., 


FOURTH AVENUE, Bet. 166th & 167th Sts, NEW YORK. 


NY. YY AY MY ¥ , / Magnificent New Styles 
Wacowwe ite p XA Toe, p y A FOR 1880. 


SPECIAL CIRCULAR TO DEALERS.—THE UNPARALLELED INCREASE in the SALES of the NEW ENGLAND ORGANS during the past 
twelvemonth throughout the United States and in Foreign Countries, demonstrates the justice of the Many High and Golden Awards and Thousands of Voluntary 






































Testimonials they have won, after the most critical trials, in competition with the most ambitious rivals. Illustrated Catalogues and Testimonials free on application, 
Chief Offices, Marble Building, N EW Ee NG LA N D ORGAN CO. 1299 Washington St., Boston. 
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sys. P. BALD | 


Is making 100,000 of those splendid NEW SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at HALF-pricer. They h 





are the only Ha.r-prrice PIANos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 








é Call and see them at S-THIRTY-FIFTH STREET and TENTH AVYE., New York. H 
~ 43: a. oe Cg oF ge OsO@cssoss PD FDFDED FFD O MY 
= THE BEST KN KNOWN. WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EC 
<9 


DG H fe )) WA —Grand, Square and Upright— 
KW and Superior Organ PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 
pis WL. PETLTO N, Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave., Few Yo.k. 


(Late of Peloubet, Pelton & Co.) 


nme ESULT of years of —~<$| Established in 1657. fb 
experience as 


manufacturer: Unap- 
comnts] J. W. BRACKETT, 
and Tuning, Smooth- 
|} ness, Delicacy and 
2 Power. Superior in De- G R A N La 
7 ——————$ sign, Workmanship and 
260 | Finish. The Best for 


+— lel 
a c= ae DY ll | Dealer and Buyer. [Fpright === Square 

















—Manufacturers of— 


en anaroatas 


-—~<tne>— 
TRY THEM. 


ae a _ Patent Pedal 


ccane, sere ana |UDIICDL PIANOLOTIGS . 





: Upright, 
, | Superior in Quality and a Specialty. -- 
; Low in Price. WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, 





Warerooms, No. 3 Union ‘Square, New York. 581 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
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(Karercomis, o7 4 23d St. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Received the Highest Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD'S EXHIBITION at 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instruments of the age. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
= Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
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Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 
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——ESTABLISHED 1854.— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PI 
All my Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented July, 1872, and 


Nov., 1875, and my Uprights have my patent metallic action frame, cast in one piece (patented 
May, 1877, and March, 1878), which has caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 





—_#THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED.:— — 


Factory and Yarerooms, 220, 222 & 


224 East 22d Street, New York. 








GILDEMEESTER & CO., 


|»! (Successors to T. L. WATERS.) a 
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ee eee EEK EEE ER EEE EE EE EE ERR EK ER RE ER ER 
4 ALL FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENTS. (*| 


t= FULLY WARRANTED TO GIVE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
Agents Wanted. fend fer Catalogues. Special Rates to Dealers. 


GILDEMEESTER & CO., 14 E. 14th St., New York. 


te General Agents for the Shoninger Celebrated Organs for the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 








Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions,/€ 


144 and (46 Elizabeth St.. New York. 


ALFRED DOLGE, 





PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


MANUFACTURER 


Felts and Sounding Boards, Pianoforte and Organ Materials. 


LONDON : NEW YORK LEIPZIG 


132 ec in Victoria St., E. C. 2 East Thirteenth Street. i Toe 


GUILD CHURCH , | ee “ss TANOFURTES 
Guild Pianos «: workmanship aa fe oe 4 ad dehy al 
Guild Pianos wwe ‘wa ms oe bioa  raay scopect 
x Guild Pianos rrr sa 


ms §«=— Guild Pianos require LESS tuning than any other Pianos 
Prices extremo.y Low. Send for Catalogue. 


GUILD, D, CHURCH & @co., Wa'erooms & Factory, 682 Wasbington St., Boston, U.S.A. 


VIENNA, 1873. PARIS, 1878. 


fer Strasse, «4 






nusical mechanism.” 





Also Boston Warerooms for the Celebrated Palace Organs. 








V O 1 aoe for STEPHEN 


Agent 


us To Pianoforte, Organ) and Key Makers. | 


MASON J. MATTHEWS, 


IVORY 


STAIGHT, London, Fing., 


¥ has for sale a few hundred sets each of Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 Ivory, which he will sell cheap 


Apply at Warercoms of THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE COMPANY 


, 831 Broadway, New Yerk. 








HORACE WATERS & CO. 
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rand, jquare and 





Cor. K7est Street, 


STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


—MANUFACTU 


pright pianoforte 


116 GANSEVOORT STREET, 


—Established in 1856 


United States Organ 


MANUFACT 


tions, WHITNEY & RAYMOND, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
te? SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 


RERS OF— 
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Pianos aud Organs 


BEST MADE. 
Tone, Workmanship and | 
Durability Unsurpassed. 


JH. & C. S$. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Warranted Six Years. Agents 
age. Illustrated Catalogues ORGANS 
HORACE WATERS & CO.. 

826 Broadway, N. Y. 


WM. M. WILSON, 


(Successor to HENRY ERBEN & CO.) 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
260-262 W. 28th St, near Sih Ave. 
Builders of FIRST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY, 
with every valuable medern improvement and special 
inventions, Orders promptly executed at very reason- 


ane rates. For ST ccifica tions, prices, terms, &c., please 
address or apply et the factory. 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 





HARMONIC, 


sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 


407 and 409 W. Forty-second St., 
NEW YORK. 





Near NINTH AVENUE, 





‘Church and Chapel) 





JARDINE & SON, ORGAN BUILDERS, SWNT A | & 
LareeLiSt OF our 318 & 320 E. 39th St. iP ] A | \ C) S eS | 
aemervas ok It 1s needless for us to call ‘Ne P . wv" 


Fifth Ave. Cath., N, ,Y-, 4 | attention to the general ex- 


St.G _— _ o 
St P load 44) oS Ch. * P cellence of our work.as our Estab ished 1829. 
Holy Innocents, “ vast and successfu. busi- 


Brooklyn The Bsst Upright Made. 
tsb arg Cc er ly proves. We invite the 

M. bile Cathedral, 3 fullest inspection of our | 
1st Pr res., Philadelphia, 3| large factory and of ALL 
Trit Ch Sar Feaoe ’klyn 3 " the instruments now giv- 
gosto, 5 ing the highest satisfaction 


Christ Ch, New Orleans, 
Sact ed Heart, Brook: . throughout the country. 


; 

Fifth Ave. Pres. Ch. “ 3 | ness of fiftyyears manifest- 
4 
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SpeciaL Kates TO DEALeRs. 





Manufactory, 12 Washington Place, 
‘Warerooms, 13 E. 16th Street, New York. | 





The Newbery Lay‘Gage inns 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


WM. H. DAVIS & SON, 


~MANUFACTURERS OF 


(hureh Pine (Irgans 


40 DOWNING STREET, NEW YORK 
Specifications furnished on application. | oo 
ALSO MANUPACTURERS OF 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO, 
hurch ryan uilders 


WORK GUARANTEED. 


FACTORY, NORTH GOVE AND CAMBRIDGE STS.., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


Established 1847. | Special Attention paid to Revoicing. 
(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World.) 


READING, MASS, Vo SUCCESS 
METAL and WOOD 
| SYMONDS’ IMPROVED 


Organ Pipes grcan Pipes. 


The very best made in every respect. 
Business Qua irupled in Four Months. A 


=_ 


Chureh and Chapel Organs 
OF ALL SIZES AND STYLES. 


Circulars and Catalogues’ giving full Descriptio: 








Furnished upon Application 





A specialty made of furnishing the micuns | 
crass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed 


Is also prepared to furnish the best quality | Address SAM’L C. SYMONDS & CO., 
27 Beach Street Salem Mass. 


Critical Examination of their Merits invited 


of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. | 
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THE COURIER. 


WHEBER PIANO. 


Read the wonderful Official Report, being the basis of the 
United States Centennial award decreed to 


ALBERT WEBER, NEW YORK, FOR GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


== RAPPORT? 


“ For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power (as shown in their Grand, Square and 
Upright Pianos). These three styles show intelligence and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same 
time answers promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 


A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. 
Attest. [Seal.] J. L. Camppext, Secretary. 

















| Complete Triumph. 











| Complete Triumph. 




















J. R. HAWLEY, President. 


S—= CAUTION.— Beware of unscrupulous advertisers, who are trying to palm off a CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisting 
of renowned Professors of Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial award on Pianos, 


The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competitors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 
Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms and hear the Weber Pianos, which stand to-day without a rival for 
“sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power.” 
$= Illustrated Catalogue, with Price List, mailed free upon application. Sq 





Wrarerooms, Fifth Avenue, corner Sixteenth eee New a 


EBSTABLISHED 1846. 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manutacturers, 
692 WASHINGTON STREET, ° : BOSTON, MASS. 


(ia 22. PIANOS Sa Gomes 


Va PE 333 & 335 seas 36th Street, bet. Sth & Oth Aves., New York. | AU gb 
































BEHNING —_ BEHNING 


—~<2With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board.q—— 


Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 








STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


& PIANOS. & 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 









































their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 


aan known and prized for 


of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 


New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. H'ourteenth Street. 









Sin and fidelity in manufacture, 


fl -estena and excellent improvements, 





E tecant variety of designs, CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 
V ictaing ivaled tones. No. 15 Lower Seymour omen ee te Square, W., London. 


Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 





Mlustrated Catalogues sent free. 
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J. ESTPEY & C¢C D., BAW MILL, THOM FOUNDRY AND METAL WORKS, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 
Brattleboro, Vt. Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 





LOCK woop PRESS, 74 Duane Street. New York. 











